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USING  THIS  MANUAL 


This  teacher  resource  manual  is  a service  document  developed  to  assist  teachers  who  will  be  responsible  for  Enterprise  and  Innovation  20-30. 
It  is  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  corresponding  Program  of  Studies. 

This  manual  has  been  developed  to  assist  classroom  teachers  by  providing: 

• learning  resources 

• resources  correlation  by  module 

• other  learning  resources  and  resource  agencies 

• learning  strategies  and  activities 

• evaluation  strategies 

• activities  to  promote  process  or  “active”  learning 

• venture  project  development  alternatives 

• using  small  groups 

• teaching  for  thinking. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  this  manual  as  a practical  planning  and  instructional  tool.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  add  their  own  materials 
and  replace  those  that  do  not  suit  the  unique  needs  of  their  students  and  classes. 


Note:  This  publication  is  a service  document  The  advice  and  direction  offered  is 
suggestive  except  where  it  duplicates  or  paraphrases  the  contents  of  the 
course  of  studies.  In  these  instances,  the  content  is  screened  in  the  same 
distinctive  manner  as  this  notice  sc  that  the  reader  may  readily  identify  alt 
prescriptive  statements  or  segments  of  the  document. 
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RATIONALE 


Enterprising  individuals  are  agents  of  change.  They  make  things 
happen.  They  recognize  opportunities  for  improvement  in  goods, 
services  and  processes  and  undertake  to  mobilize  resources  to  meet 
challenges,  to  innovate.  They  develop  new  ways  of  responding  to  the 
many  changes  and  challenges  we  face  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
and  interrelated  world. 

Schools  can  play  a key  role  in  helping  students  become  more 
enterprising  and  innovative.  Enterprise  and  Innovation  20-30  is 
designed  to  challenge  high  school  students  of  all  ability  levels  to 
expand  their  confidence,  experience  and  skills  as  innovators  and 
leaders,  encouraging  them  to  recognize  how  these  competencies  can 
help  them  succeed  in  any  career,  whether  as  a volunteer,  an 
employer,  or  an  employee. 

One  such  career  area,  entrepreneurship,  depends  particularly  on  the 
ability  to  be  enterprising  and  innovative.  Entrepreneurship  involves 
the  recognition  of  opportunities  (needs,  wants  and  problems)  and  the 
use  of  resources  to  implement  innovative  ideas  for  new,  thoughtfully 
planned  ventures.  Intrapreneurship  is  entrepreneurship  occurring 
within  an  existing  organization. 

Throughout  Enterprise  and  Innovation  20-30,  entrepreneurship  will  be 
used  frequently  as  the  context  for  learning,  helping  students  become 
more  expert  at: 

• identifying  opportunities 

• marshalling  resources 

• developing  and  implementing  plans. 

Within  a secure  and  supportive  environment  students  will  have 
opportunities  to  develop  and  implement  venture  plans,  either 
simulated  or  in  real  terms.  These  venture  plans  could  be  profit- 
related,  community-  or  public  service-related.  Through  these 
ventures,  students  will  develop  competence  in  numeracy, 
communication,  decision  making  and  social  skills.  Students  will  be 
encouraged  to  link  the  competencies  they  have  developed  in  other 
core  and  complementary  school  courses  as  well  as  through  hobbies, 


interests  and  past  experience.  Ventures  can  take  many  forms.  For 
example,  students  may: 

• establish  a business  venture 

• establish  a volunteer,  community,  service  program 

• plan,  market  and  manage  a conference 

• produce,  market  and  distribute  a book  or  video. 

These  venture  plans  will  link  technical-managerial-enterprise  and 
innovation  competencies.  At  the  same  time,  opportunities  to  better 
understand  career  options  can  help  students  more  effectively  invest 
their  energies  in  those  occupational  areas  they  prefer  and  in  which 
they  have  the  aptitude  to  succeed.  The  course  will  help  students 
understand  basic  economic  principles  and  business  processes.  In 
addition,  they  will  develop  an  increased  awareness  and  appreciation 
of  the  roles  of  small  business,  entrepreneurship  and  self-employment 
in  society. 

High  school  students  are  in  the  process  of  making  crucial  career 
decisions  as  they  move  toward  independence  and  adult 
responsibilities.  In  view  of  the  frequent  career  changes  that  students 
can  expect  to  experience  throughout  their  work  life,  students  need  to 
develop  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  that  can  be  transferred 
readily.  They  need  to  be  able  to  recognize  opportunity  and  to 
develop  confidence  in  their  ability  to  act  on  that  opportunity.  This 
process  involves  identifying  and  assessing  their  strengths,  aptitudes 
and  interests  as  they  prepare  to  leave  high  school,  continue  in  post- 
secondary programs,  or  move  directly  into  the  workplace.  The 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  developed  in  Enterprise  and  Innovation 
20-30  will  help  students  become: 

• more  comfortable  with  change  and  innovation 

• more  successful  business  owners  and  managers 

• more  sophisticated  consumers  of  business  services 

• more  literate  citizens  of  public  and  private  sector  development 
initiatives  and  investments. 
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COURSE  ORGANIZATION 
(Preliminary) 


Enterprise  and  Innovation  20-30  is  proposed  for  3 or  5 credits  in  Grades  XI  and  XII. 


Each  of  the  8 modules,  equal  to  1 credit,  is  designated  as  essential  or  enrichment.  Enrichment  modules  are  not  sequential,  although  some 
may  be  offered  at  the  30-level  only.  Some  modules  will  recommend  corequisites  from  other  courses  (e.g.,  Accounting  20  or  Marketing  20). 
The  modules  are  all  grouped  into  three  themes. 


ESSENTIAL 


GETTING  THE  IDEA  PREPARING  FOR  ACTION 


MAKING  IT  HAPPEN 

I 


ENRICHMENT 


MANAGING  THE 
VENTURE 

30 


FINANCING 

ALTERNATIVES 

20/30 


PROMOTING  THE 
VENTURE 

20/30 


MAKING  IT 
HAPPEN 

20/30 


VENTURE 

ANALYSIS 

20/30 

EXPANDING  THE 
VENTURE 

30 


It  is  proposed  that  students  who  can  demonstrate  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  outlined  for  the  essential  modules  in  Enterprise  and  Innovation  20  be  allowed  to 
proceed  directly  to  enrichment  modules  and/or  Enterprise  and  Innovation  30. 
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GENERAL  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 


The  student  will : 

• identify  and  enhance  personal  motivation,  self-concept  and  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  that  foster  enterprise  and  innovation  in  all 
kinds  of  endeavours— business  ventures,  community  ventures,  non-profit  ventures,  etc.  Specific  skills  would  include: 

- creative  thinking  - decision  making/problem  solving  - goal  setting  - team  building 

- communication  - management  - research/organization  - planning. 

• develop  greater  awareness  of  the  role  of  business  and  entrepreneurship  in  our  society  and  the  global  economy 

• translate  change  and  challenge  into  a viable  opportunity  by  identifying  options,  resources  and  sources  of  support 

• plan  and  assess  a venture. 


MODULE  1:  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY 
STATUS:  ESSENTIAL 

The  student  will : 

1.  identify  strategies  and  develop  competencies  in: 

• generating  ideas 

• recognizing  opportunities 

• assessing  alternatives 

• establishing  needs,  wants  and  priorities 

• checking  strategies  with  the  environment 

2.  identify,  compare  and  assess  a variety  of  venture  opportunities 

3.  investigate  career  paths  where  enterprise  and  innovation  are 
particularly  important. 

MODULE  2:  PREPARING  FOR  ACTION 
STATUS:  ESSENTIAL 

The  student  will: 

1 . demonstrate  qualities  that  initiate  change, 

• initiative 

• flexibility 

• venture  champion 

2.  define  personal  goal  setting  and  problem-solving  strategies  that 
facilitate  change  effectively 


3.  assess  potential  risks  and  propose  strategies  for  minimizing  risks 

4.  identify  the  important  components  of  a venture  plan 

5.  plan  and  assess  a venture 

6.  develop  strategies  for  securing  resources  and  support  to 
implement  a venture. 

MODULE  3:  MAKING  IT  HAPPEN 
STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 

The  student  will : 

1 . implement  a venture 

2.  identify  and  put  into  practice  management  procedures  required  to 
start  a venture 

3.  use  a problem-solving/decision-making  process  at  each  stage  of 
the  implementation  of  the  start-up  for  the  venture 

4.  assess  the  venture. 

MODULE  4:  FINANCING  ALTERNATIVES 
STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 

The  student  will: 

1 . identify  various  sources  of  financing  a venture 

2.  distinguish  between  short-term  and  long-term  financing 

3.  address  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  financial  options 

4.  identify  the  process  in  applying  for  different  types  of  financing. 
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MODULE  5:  VENTURE  ANALYSIS 
STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 

The  student  will: 

1.  describe  and  apply  various  methodologies  of  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  ventures,  i.e. , 

• product/service  evaluation 

• market  analysis 

• industry  analysis 

• financial  analysis 

• human  resource  analysis 

2.  after  analyzing  the  research,  be  able  to  compare  various  ventures 
and  make  an  informed  decision  about  the  feasibility  of  each 
venture 

3.  provide  a written  critique  of  a venture. 


MODULE  6:  MANAGING  THE  VENTURE 
STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 

The  student  will: 

1 . identify  the  functions  of  the  routine  management  of  a venture: 

• planning 

• organizing 

• staffing 

• directing 

• controlling 

2.  develop  a procedure  to  progress  toward  the  actualization  of  the 
venture  plan 

3.  determine  critical  risks  and  develop  contingency  procedures 

4.  monitor  the  venture  plan. 
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MODULE  7:  PROMOTING  THE  VENTURE 
STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 

The  student  will: 

1 . define  the  concept  of  promotion 

2.  recognize  and  assess  major  promotional  strategies 

3.  explain  and  identify  the  concept  and  determinants  of  a 
promotional  plan 

4.  identify  the  process  of  market  communications  in  relation  to 
promotional  strategies 

5.  recognize  and  formulate  a promotional  budget 

6.  appraise  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  promotional  strategies. 


MODULE  8:  EXPANDING  THE  VENTURE 
STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 

The  student  will: 

1 . recognize  the  factors  in  the  decision-making  process  for 
expanding  a venture: 

• determine  the  cost  in  economic  and  non  economic  terms 

2.  understand  the  options  available  for  expanding  a venture: 

• analyze  strategies/case  studies 

3.  assess  the  elements  of  success  in  expanding  a venture. 
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DEVELOPING  COMPETENCIES 


The  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  developed  in  Enterprise  and  Innovation  20-30  will  focus  on  self-concept, 
social  and  thinking  competencies.  Managerial  and  technical  competencies  will  also  be  reinforced  as  they  are 
integrated  within  the  learning  experience. 


knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  related  to  identifying  opportunity  (Getting  the  Idea),  planning,  decision  making, 
initiative,  risk  assessment  (Preparing  for  Action)  and  translating  plans  into  action  (Making  It  Happen).  Basic  and 
transferable  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  characteristic  of  enterprising  and  innovative  individuals  will  be 
integrated.  These  include: 


Self-concept  Competencies 

• Self-confident/self-reliant 

• Willing  to  assume  reasoned  risk 

• Initiative 


Drive  and  determination  • Achievement  oriented 

Perseverance  • Goal  directed 

Self-discipline 


Social  Competencies 

• Perceptive 

• Negotiating  skills 

• Communicating 


• Sensitive  to  others 

- needs/wants 

- priorities/perspectives 


Thinking  Competencies 

• Goal  setter  • Innovative  • Flexible 

• Problem  solver  • Creative  • Evaluates  effectively  and  efficiently 

• Decision  maker  • Realistic  (pragmatic) 

knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  related  to  management  of  resources  (finances,  personnel,  facilities,  time). 
These  may  be  developed  through  out-of-school  experiences  and  family  backgrounds,  or  through  other  school- 
based  courses.  Management  competencies  include: 


• Financial  (maintaining  and  monitoring  records/transactions,  cash  flows) 

• Technologies  (information  processing,  communicating) 

• Personnel  (defining  responsibilities,  roles,  delegating,  motivating) 

• Communicating  (verbal,  reports,  correspondence,  policies  and  procedures) 


knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  required  in  a particular  endeavour  to  be  able  to  identify  opportunity,  prepare  a 
plan  of  action  and  implement  the  plan.  These  may  be  competencies  developed  in  other  school  courses,  hobbies 
or  activities. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGIES 


Instructional  strategies  employed  in  Enterprise  and  Innovation  20-30 
will,  as  much  as  possible,  reflect  the  desired  basic  self-concept,  social 
and  thinking  competencies  integrated  throughout  the  course. 

As  described  by  Professor  William  Bygrave,  of  Babson  College, 
Massachusetts,  effective  teaching  of  enterprise  . . challenges 
students  to  behave  both  as  generalists  and  specialists,  to  be  creators 
and  creative  problem  solvers  rather  than  dreamers,  to  reason 
conceptually,  but  to  implement  pragmatically.” 


For  example,  as  students  are  being  encouraged  to  be  enterprising  and 
innovative,  flexible  and  goal  directed  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  self- 
confidence  and  leadership,  the  classroom  environment  will  need  to 
provide  opportunities  for  students  to  experience  and  enhance  these 
competencies.  Process  learning,  or  active  learning,  environments 
have  proven  more  effective  in  meeting  such  learning  expectations  than 
just  mastery  of  information. 

The  following  chart*  briefly  compares  what  might  be  described  as  a 
conventional  approach  to  instruction  and  the  approach  proposed  for 
Enterprise  and  Innovation  20-30. 


Aspect 

Conventional  Approach 

Enterprise-skills  Approach 

Approach 

Content-driven 

Process-driven 

Focus 

Teacher-led 

Pupil-centred 

Teacher  role 

Expert 

Fellow  learner/facilitator 

Emphasis 

Knowing  that 

Knowing  how 

Pupil  activity 

Working  alone 

Working  in  teams 

Classroom  climate 

Competitive 

Collaborative 

Pupil  role 

Passive/receptive 

Active/generative 

Pupil  expectation 

Dependence 

Independence 

Lessons 

Programmed 

Flexible,  opportunist 

Topic 

Imposed 

Negotiated 

Mistakes 

Should  not  be  made 

Are  to  be  learned  from 

Pupil  discretion 

Limited 

Wide 

Assessment 

Exams 

Profiles  and  “results” 

View  of  the  world 

Right/wrong 

Uncertainty,  shades  of  grey 

Determined  by  . . . 

Final  exams 

Local  needs 

Delivered  by  . . . 

Subject  “expert” 

School-community  teams 

Risk 

To  be  avoided 

To  be  minimized 

Independence 

To  be  carefully  directed 

Nurture  individually 

* Modified  from  Enterprise:  An  Educational  Resource  for  14-  to  19-year  Olds,  Durham  University  Business  School. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGIES 


Instructional  strategies  employed  in  Enterprise  and  Innovation  20-30 
should  encourage  students  to  be  enterprising  and  innovative,  flexible 
and  goal  directed.  The  development  of  basic  and  transferable  career 
skills  including  problem  solving,  decision  making,  effective 
communication,  responsibility,  leadership,  self  confidence, 
professionalism  and  enterprise  and  innovation.  As  well,  students  will 
develop  a team  work  philosophy  through  a wide  range  of  group  and 
class  activities,  both  of  practical  business  application  and  of  a more 
general  social  and  citizenship  value. 

Students  must  be  challenged  to  be  creators  and  creative  problem 
solvers,  to  reason  conceptually  and  to  recognize  that  their  dreams  can 
become  a reality. 

The  classroom  environment  should  provide  opportunities  for  students 
to  experience  and  enhance  these  lifelong  career  competencies  through 
a process  or  active  learning  approach.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

• interviews 

• role  playing/dramatizations/role  reversals 

• demonstrations  by  teacher  or  student 

• peer  teaching/helping 

• case  studies/stories 

• brainstorming 

• discussions  (small/large  groups) 

• debates,  panels  and  mock  trials 

• opinions/values  voting-continuum 

• simulations 

• completion  of  stories 

• student  planning  and  organizing  events 

• field  trips 

• collages,  scrapbooks,  diaries 

• research,  analysis  of  newspaper  or  magazine  articles 


• review  of  selected  television  programs/videos 

• group  exercises  and  cooperative  learning 

• presentations 

• develop  business  venture/simulations 

• guest  speakers  and  business/community  partnerships 

• appropriate  technological  integration 

• individual  research 

• team  research 

• trade  fairs 


SUPPORT  NETWORKS 

Resource  support  for  this  course  from  the  school  and  in  the 
community  are  extensive. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  establish  local  support  networks  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  Enterprise  and  Innovation  20-30. 
For  example: 

In-school  support  networks  could  include  school 
counsellors,  administrators,  teacher-librarian,  other 
teachers,  office  manager. 

Community-based  support  networks  can  be  particularly 
effective.  For  example,  cooperative  teaching  with 
community  incubator  centres,  and  involving  business/ 
industry  and  community  representatives  on  advisory 
committees  as  well  as  inviting  them  to  be  mentors, 
project  plan  reviewers  or  guest  speakers  helps  ensure 
the  programs  are  relevant  and  credible. 
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USING  SMALL  GROUPS  AS  AN  INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


The  following  excerpt  is  taken  from  Project  Real  World,  a publication 
of  the  Federal/ Provincial  Consumer  Education  and  Plain  Language 
Task  Force. 

Small  group  learning  units  are  a good  way  to  increase  teacher  and 
student  communication. 

Small  groups  increase  flexibility  and  help  students  adopt  more 
independent  and  responsible  learning  methods  and  become  more 
self-disciplined  (Stanford  1977). 

With  small  groups,  students  can  become  active  participants  in  the 
classroom,  and  more  motivated  to  achieve. 

The  purpose  of  small  group  learning  is  to  share  information,  solve 
problems,  make  decisions  or  help  each  other  learn  content  or 
process. 


Tips  for  using  small  groups: 

1.  Use  groups  of  4 to  8 students. 

2.  Provide  space  with  proper  furniture  and  good  acoustics. 

3.  Make  sure  that  group  leaders  fully  understand  their  role. 

4.  Make  sure  that  group  members  fully  understand  their  role. 

5.  If  necessary,  give  students  background  information  on  the  topic 
being  discussed. 

6.  The  topic  should  stimulate  thinking  and  help  students  realize  that 
any  number  of  “correct  answers”,  and  a variety  of  legitimate 
viewpoints  can  exist. 

7.  Give  students  clear  objectives.  What  is  the  purpose?  (You  may 
wish  to  have  students  define  the  objectives.) 
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8.  The  classroom  climate  should  be  friendly  and  nonthreatening. 

Group  members  need  acceptance,  trust  and  security  so  that  they 

can  contribute  freely,  without  teacher  or  other  pressure  or 

censure. 

Kinds  of  Small  Groups 

Depending  on  what  you  want  to  do— what  your  topic  or  task  is  for  the 

students— there  are  different  types  of  small  groups  you  can  use: 

1.  Discussion  Group 

• A discussion  group  encourages  students  to  become  involved 
with  their  peers.  It  recognizes  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  work  with  others. 

• The  teacher  must  provide  students  with  sufficient  background 
information  for  the  discussion  of  a clear  understanding  of  the 
objectives. 

• This  is  a good  way  to  handle  classroom,  community  or 
national  issues. 

2.  Brainstorming  Group 

• Brainstorming  is  a fun  way  to  encourage  creative  thinking  and 
problem  solving. 

• It  stimulates  individual  student’s  participation  and  is 
nonthreatening  so  can  draw  out  shy  students. 

• Students,  in  a set  time,  are  asked  to  come  up  with  as  many 
ideas  or  suggestions  on  a topic  as  they  can. 

• Quantity  of  ideas  is  desired,  freewheeling  is  effective  and 
hitchhiking  on  their  group  or  individual  ideas  is  permitted. 

• Judgement  is  deferred  until  the  end  and  criticism  is  not 
allowed. 

• This  is  a good  way  to  introduce  students  to  other  small  group 
work. 

3.  Buzz  Group 

• Small  clusters  (4  to  7 students)  are  grouped  for  a short  time 
(5  to  10  minutes)  to  seek  the  solution  to  an  issue  or  problem. 

• A recorder  and  leader  are  chosen  quickly  in  each  group. 

• Alternatives  to  the  issue  are  sought.  The  pros  and  cons  of 
these  are  considered,  agreement  is  sought  and  a solution  is 
proposed. 
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• Teachers  can  use  buzz  groups  on  many  occasions  in  the 
classroom.  For  example,  when  an  issue  is  raised  during  a 
lesson,  you  can  announce  a buzz  group  session  to  explore  it. 

4.  Think-Pair-Share  Group  (Lyman,  1985) 

• This  method  extends  students’  thinking  and  interaction. 

• The  teacher  begins  with  a short  presentation  on  the  topic.  To 
encourage  students  to  consider  more  fully  what  was 
explained,  the  teacher  poses  one  question  and  asks  students 
to  spend  a minute  or  two  thinking  alone  about  the  issue. 

• Students  are  then  assigned  to  pairs  to  share  what  they  were 
thinking.  One  student  makes  a statement  and  the  other  must 
paraphrase  it  until  the  position  of  the  student  who  made  the 
statement  is  understood.  This  is  followed  by  a reversal  of  the 
statement-maker  and  paraphraser  roles. 

• Students  (pairs)  then  report  back  to  the  whole  group  or  other 
pairs. 

5.  Problem-Solving  Group 

• Group  members,  in  a systematic  way,  seek  the  solution  to  a 
problem. 

• Problem-solving  groups  are  based  on  the  “Scientific  Method”. 

The  steps  are: 

- problem  definition, 

- brainstorm  the  likely  causes  of  the  problem, 

- decide  the  most  likely  cause, 

- brainstorm  potential  solutions, 

- select  the  most  likely  solution  (based  on  determination 
of  pros  and  cons  of  alternatives),  and 

- decide  when  and  how  to  implement  the  solution. 

6.  Tutorial  Group 

• Tutorial  groups  are  set  up  to  help  students  who  need  help  or 
additional  practice  or  for  students  who  can  benefit  from 
enrichment. 

• A tutorial  group  is  led  by  the  teacher  or  by  a student. 

• Greater  attention  to  individual  needs  is  possible  and  students 
can  participate  more  actively  when  tutorial  groups  are  used. 


7.  Laboratory  Group/Investigative  Group 

• A laboratory  group  is  formed  to  complete  a project,  do  an 
experiment,  or  practice  something  that  has  been  presented 
by  you. 

• A common  example  is  a chemistry  laboratory  group. 

8.  Role-Playing  Group 

• In  a role-playing  group,  each  group  member  is  assigned  a 
role  to  assume  on  a controversial  topic. 

• Students  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the  stance  they  have 
been  given  to  present  or  defend. 

• A role-playing  group  can  bring  out  all  sides  of  an  issue  or 
help  students  learn  to  understand  the  ideas  or  feelings  of 
others. 

9.  One-Three-Six  Group 

• The  one-three-six  group  method  can  be  used  at  almost  any 
time  during  a lesson. 

• Students  are  asked,  as  individuals,  to  record  their  opinion  on 
an  issue.  Then  each  student  is  asked  to  join  two  other 
students  (form  groups  of  three)  and  come  to  an  agreement. 

• Two  groups  of  three  join  and  seek  consensus. 

10.  Panel,  Symposium,  Forum,  Dialogue  and  Round  Table 

• Rather  than  the  teacher  presenting  information  and  ideas 
through  lectures,  assigned  questions  or  readings,  students 
can  play  an  active  part  in  their  learning. 

• This  can  be  done  by  setting  up  a: 

- panel  (a  group  of  students  discuss  a topic  before  a 
class— chaired  by  either  the  teacher  or  a student), 

- committee  (a  group  of  students  learn  about  a topic  and 
report), 

- symposium  (several  students  become  “experts”  in  a 
topic  and  give  brief  presentations  to  the  class), 

- forum  (a  class  discussion  in  which  a problem  is  explored 
through  questions  and  answers  and  short  statements 
under  the  guidance  of  a chairperson), 

- dialogue  (two  people  discuss  a topic  in  front  of  the 
class). 
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• Students  find  these  methods  motivating.  The  teacher  can 
provide  a summary  to  ensure  that  content  is  organized, 
correctly  understood  and  that  it  links  to  what  is  being 
studied. 

11.  Value-Clarifying  Group 

• Groups  are  presented  with  a value-laden  topic. 

• Each  group  is  asked  to  find  a number  of  solutions,  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  these  alternatives  and  decide. 

• The  idea  is  for  students  to  clarify  their  values  and  learn  to 
understand  and  tolerate  the  values  of  others. 

• Value-clarifying  groups  should  be  used  with  care. 

• This  is  a controversial  method.  Some  educators  believe  it 
to  be  motivating  and  invaluable  for  developing  critical 
thinking  skills;  other  believe  the  approach  to  be  superficial 
and  laden  with  inadequacies  and  problems. 

The  Teacher’s  Role  in  Small  Groups 

• Communicate  objectives,  select  the  topic  or  assignment  and 
ensure  the  task  is  understood. 

• Decide  the  size  of  the  group. 

• Assign  the  students  to  groups. 

• See  that  the  room  is  arranged  to  accommodate  group  work. 

• Provide  appropriate  materials. 

• Set  the  period  for  completion  of  the  task. 

• Inform  the  group  of  the  behaviour  expected  and  teach 
interpersonal  and  group  skills. 

• Act  as  a resouice  person  and  monitor. 

• Intervene  as  necessary  to  solve  problems  or  to  teach  group 
skills. 

• See  that  group  effectiveness  is  monitored. 

• Evaluate  the  product  of  the  group  and  the  individuals  in  it. 

• Encourage  a classroom  climate  that  is  nonthreatening  and 
friendly. 
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The  Students’  Role  in  Small  Groups  (Stanford  and  Rourke,  1974) 

• Initiator— gets  discussion  underway,  helps  the  group  organize, 
and  keeps  it  moving  toward  the  goal. 

• Contributor— offers  opinions,  facts,  anecdotes,  or  examples 
that  could  help  the  group  solve  the  problem. 

• Clarifier— helps  make  sure  that  the  terms,  the  problem  and 
contributions  by  group  members  are  understood  by  all.  If 
needed,  the  clarifier  suggests  that  added  information  be  sought. 

• Summarizer— helps  keep  discussion  relevant  and  to  the  point 
by  bringing  together  and  summarizing  what  has  been  discussed 
or  learned  to  date.  The  summarizer  also  makes  sure  that 
everybody  in  the  group  understands  where  the  group  stands  on 
an  issue. 

• Evaluator— keeps  track  of  how  well  the  group  is  progressing  in 
its  task  and  tactfully  points  out  problems  the  group  is  having  in 
working  together. 

• Encourager— facilitates  participation  by  listening  carefully,  being 
friendly,  complimenting  members  for  their  contributions  and 
inviting  participation. 

• Harmonizer— is  the  peace-keeper,  the  “one  who  throws  oil  on 
troubled  waters”  by  relieving  tension  (perhaps  through  humour), 
settling  disputes,  helping  the  group  work  out  disagreements  and 
suggesting  compromises. 

Characteristics  of  Effective  Group  Members 

Teach  members  to: 

• be  on  time  and  attend  all  group  sessions 

• take  an  active  part  and  contribute  information  and  ideas 

• contribute  to  group  maintenance 

• have  a positive,  rather  than  negative  or  critical  approach 

• listen  when  others  speak,  be  empathetic  and  hear  others  out 

• respect  and  interact  with  other  members 

• respect  individual  differences 

• avoid  prejudice  and  keep  biases  out 

• seek,  and  be  open  to,  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  others 

• encourage  non-contributors  to  take  part 
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• accept  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  their  behaviour 

• be  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  others 

• avoid  self-serving,  judgemental,  blaming,  grandstanding  or 
storytelling  behaviour 

• be  genuine  and  open 

• support  others  and  help  them  articulate  their  ideas 

• help  the  group  by  summarizing,  clarifying,  mediating,  praising 
and  encouraging 

• use  problem-solving,  decision-making,  and  conflict  resolution 
frames  of  reference 

• act  as  group  leader,  recorder,  or  group  effectiveness  monitor  as 
appropriate. 

The  duties  of  the  group  leader  are  to: 

• see  that  the  “problem”  is  clarified 

• get  discussion  started 

• keep  discussion  moving 

• see  that  all  phases  of  the  problem  are  brought  out 

• keep  discussion  on  topic 

• encourage  full  participation  and  draw  out  “non-talkers” 

• be  objective 

• rephrase,  clarify  statements  or  have  others  do  this 

• see  that  summaries  or  conclusions  are  made 

• see  that  all  members  are  treated  with  respect 

• respect  the  confidence  of  the  group 

• report,  or  see  that  the  thoughts  of  the  group  are  fairly  reported. 
The  duties  of  participants  are  to: 

• contribute  a reasonable  quantity  of  ideas  and  experiences 

• keep  prejudices  out  (at  the  very  least,  recognize  them  as  such) 

• keep  on  topic 

• avoid  “story-telling”  and  engaging  in  long,  drawn-out  arguments 

• avoid  making  speeches  to  show  off 

• help  phrase  ideas  and  statements 

• show  respect  for  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  others 

• confine  the  argument  to  ideas  and  not  engage  in  personal 
attacks 

• help  make  summaries  and  reach  a conclusion 

• act  as  recorder  or  discussion  evaluator  as  assigned. 


Advantages  of  Using  Small  Groups 

1.  Increased  resources.  “Two  heads  are  better  than  one.”  A 
group  has  access  to  more  information  and  has  a broader 
background  than  does  any  individual.  More  insights  are  likely  to 
occur.  A group  can  create  more  ideas. 

2.  Members  are  often  stimulated  by  others.  Members  may  be 
motivated  to  help  the  group  succeed  for  social  approval  reasons. 
“Ideas  beget  ideas.”  “Hitchhiking”  occurs  (i.e.,  what  one 
person  thinks  of  or  says  may  prompt  an  idea  in  another  person, 
or  suggestion  by  one  person  may  be  improved  or  extended  by 
another). 

3.  Better  decisions  can  result.  Groups  can  produce  better 
decisions  than  students  working  separately.  Ideas  can  be 
clarified,  refined,  combined  and  evaluated  through  the  interaction 
of  group  members;  therefore,  decisions  should  be  superior. 

4.  Group  members  may  have  a stronger  commitment.  If  group 
members  help  hammer  something  out,  they  tend  to  feel  a 
stronger  commitment  to  accept  the  result  and  follow  through. 

5.  Students  are  more  actively  involved.  Participation  is  more 
likely  to  be  active  rather  than  passive.  This  increases 
motivation,  participation,  learning,  retention  and  commitment. 

6.  Personal  and  social  learnings  take  place.  Increased 
understanding  of  self,  others  and  group  processes  can  result. 
Interpersonal  and  social  skills  can  be  improved  and  an  increased 
self-concept  can  result.  Prejudices  can  be  reduced.  Students 
gain  insights  into  the  attitudes,  reactions  and  sensitivities  of 
others  and  may  examine  and  modify  their  behaviour.  Ability  to 
contribute  rationally  and  constructively  can  be  improved. 

7.  Peer  teaching  is  advantageous.  Studies  confirm  that  peer 
teaching  is  powerful.  Some  things  are  learned  better  and  faster 
when  taught  by  peers.  Ideas  are  put  in  “student  language” 
rather  than  “teacher  language”,  examples  and  explanations  used 
by  peers  are  often  more  relevant  to  students  than  teacher  or 
text  examples. 
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8.  Learning  may  be  deepened.  Often  material  is  easily  forgotten 
since  it  often  is  just  memorized  and  not  really  understood  when 
direct  teaching  methods  are  used.  When  small  groups  are  used 
it  is  more  likely  that  students  will  understand  the  thinking  skills  or 
processes  involved.  When  this  occurs,  learnings  are  more  likely 
to  be  transferred  to  new  situations. 

Limitations  of  Using  Small  Groups 

1.  Group  decision  making  takes  time.  More  time  is  required  for 
decision  making  or  planning  when  it  is  done  by  a group  than 
when  it  is  done  by  an  individual.  The  views  of  all  must  be  heard 
and  disagreements  may  occur  that  take  time  to  resolve.  No 
doubt,  more  material  can  be  covered  through  methods  such  as 
lectures. 

2.  Time  may  be  seen  to  be  wasted.  Discussions,  if  not  well 
conducted,  not  only  take  time,  they  can  waste  it.  Without  able 
guidance  or  the  use  of  group  skills,  discussion  can  wander,  be 
misled,  concerned  with  trivia,  or  lack  of  conclusiveness. 

3.  Convictions  may  be  suppressed.  Some  members  may 
conform  just  to  avoid  confrontation  or  risk  censure.  Less 
aggressive  students  may  not  be  given  a chance  to  present  their 
ideas. 

4.  Some  tasks  are  better  done  by  individuals.  Routine  or 
simple  tasks,  or  information  acquisition  may  be  better  done  by 
individuals. 

5.  Talk  may  be  substituted  for  action.  “Visiting”  may  take 
precedence  over  productivity.  In  some  situations,  groups  may 
tend  to  be  indecisive  since  no  one  person  is  solely  responsible 
for  action.  One  or  two  individuals  may  do  all  the  work  and  other 
members  may  merely  “ride  on  their  coat  tails”. 

6.  Some  students  prefer  to  work  alone.  Unless  the  benefits  of 
group  work  are  taught,  some  students  may  rather  work  alone. 
They  may  feel  they  can  learn  better  alone.  Some  individuals 
may  be  shy,  lack  social  skills,  or  feel  they  will  not  be  accepted. 
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Most  of  these  disadvantages  can  be  overcome  by  effective  use  of  the 
small  group  teaching  method.  This,  of  course,  requires  careful 
planning,  instruction  and  monitoring. 

Assessing  Small  Group  Effectiveness 

You  can  tell  if  a group  is  going  well.  The  climate  is  positive,  people 
are  on  task  and  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves.  Everybody  seems 
involved  and  discussion  does  not  “drag”. 

You  can  assess  how  well  a group  is  going  by  asking  key  questions. 
These  can  form  the  basis  of  making  the  group  more  effective.  You 
can  ask  yourself  why  a particular  pattern  or  behaviour  occurs  and 
what  you  can  do  about  it. 

1.  Influence  and  Leadership 

• Does  anybody  seem  left  out? 

• Does  somebody  dominate? 

• Is  there  rivalry? 

2.  Communication 

• Who  do  people  look  at  when  they  talk? 

• Who  talks  to  whom?  How  long?  Who  interrupts? 

• Are  there  sub-groups  (cliques)? 

• What  is  the  style?  (questions,  gestures,  statements,  tone  of 
voice) 

3.  Decision  Making 

• How  are  decisions  made?  Consensus?  Voting? 

• How  do  members  react  to  the  decisions  made? 

4.  Atmosphere 

• Is  the  climate  happy?  Tense?  Apathetic? 

• Does  the  group  stay  on  topic? 

• Are  efforts  made  to  include  and  respect  all? 
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TEACHING  FOR  THINKING1 
Why  Teach  Thinking  Skills? 

• Recent  research  suggests  that  students  can  become  more 
proficient  at  complex  tasks  when  explicit  teaching  of  thinking  skills 
is  presented. 

• Technological  advances  have  created  job  opportunities  that  will 
require  students  to  use  critical,  creative  and  problem-solving 
thinking  skills  on  a regular  basis. 

• Explicit  teaching  of  thinking  skills  allows  students  to  be  more 
active  participants  in  the  learning  process. 

Supportive  Teacher  Practices 

Teachers  can  foster  thinking  skill  development  by  modelling  their  own 
thinking  skills  and  techniques  for  students,  asking  questions  that 
require  more  than  recall  skills,  and  reacting  to  students’  responses  in 
a positive  manner.  Examples  of  these  teacher  practices  follow. 

Modelled  Thinking 

• listen  carefully  to  students’  responses 

• talk  through  problem  solving  with  students 

• share  how  goals  can  be  set,  problems  defined  or  actions  taken 

• discuss  how  to  proceed  on  a problem,  what  to  do  when 
information  is  lacking 

• demonstrate  graphic  organizers  and  other  techniques  used  to 
organize  and  remember  information. 

Asking  Questions 

The  power  of  effective  questioning  was  demonstrated  historically  by 
Socrates.  Socrates’  strategy  has  been  amply  supported  by 
subsequent  research;  the  end  result  being  that  the  more  open-ended 


1.  Pages  13  to  17  have  been  adapted  from  Teaching  Thinking: 
Enhancing  Learning,  Alberta  Education,  Curriculum  Branch,  1990. 


the  question  the  more  the  learner  is  challenged  to  greater  creative 
thinking. 


A contemporary  example  of  effective  questioning  is  that  of  the 
hierarchy  of  education  objectives  developed  by  Benjamin  Bloom. 
Bloom’s  taxonomy  begins  with  simple  recall  questions  and  moves 
toward  questions  that  probe  students’  understanding  and  require 
complex  thinking  skills.  Bloom’s  categories  are  described  with 


sample  questions. 

Knowledge 

Identification  of  information: 

Describe  . . . 

List  . . . 

Who,  What,  Where,  When  . . . 

Recall  everything  you  associate  with  . . . 

Comprehension 

Organization  and  selection  of  ideas: 

Explain  ...  in  your  own  words. 

Summarize  the  main  idea  of  . . . 

Define  . . . 

Application 

Use  of  facts,  ideas  and  principles: 

Demonstrate  the  use  of  . . . 

Interview  . . . about  . . . 

How  is  ...  an  example  of  ...  ? 

How  is  . . . related  to  ...  ? 

Analysis 

Breaking  information  into  component  parts: 
Examine  ...  for  similarities  and  differences. 
Classify  . . . according  to  . . . 

Differentiate  . . . from  . . . 

Outline/diagram/web  . . . 

What  assumptions  are  necessary  for  . . . to  be 
true? 

What  distinguishes  . . . from  . . . ? 
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Synthesis  - Restructuring  information  to  create  new  ideas 

and  concepts: 

Create/design  . . . to  do  . . . 

Use  the  technique  of  . . . to  . . . 

What  would  happen  if  you  combined  . . . ? 

Devise  a solution  for  . . . 

Develop  a plan  to  . . . 

Develop  a theory  to  account  for  . . . and  . . . 

If  ...  is  true  then  . . . might  be  true. 

Modify  . . . to  . . . 

Extend  ideas  on  . . . to  . . . 

Evaluation  - Formulating  judgments,  opinions  or  decisions 
based  on  criteria  or  standards: 

How  do  you  feel  about  ...  as  opposed  to  ...  ? 
...  is  right  because  . . . 

The  . . . evidence  supports  . . . 

Do  you  agree  with  . . . ? 

Prioritize  . . . according  to  . . . 

What  criteria  would  you  use  to  assess  . . . ? 

I recommend  . . . because  . . . 

What  is  the  most  important  . . . ? 

Is  . . . consistent  with  . . . ? 

Justify  . . . 

Another  important  aspect  of  asking  questions  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  posed.  For  example,  pausing  before  reacting  to  responses 
allows  students  to  reflect  on  their  answers.  Once  a student  has 
decided  to  respond,  it  is  important  that  time  be  provided  for  a 
complete  answer.  Conversely,  if  a question  is  posed  to  a particular 
student  there  should  be  time  provided  for  the  student  to  reflect  on  a 
possible  response  or  to  decline  the  question. 

Responding  to  Students’  Answers 

A classroom  atmosphere  that  encourages  students’  responses  is  one 
free  of  criticism,  sarcasm  or  other  negativism.  Students  need  to  feel 
confident  enough  to  “risk”  being  incorrect,  or  to  try  a new  approach 
to  a problem.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  teachers  can  demonstrate 
acceptance  of  students’  responses  are: 
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Acknowledging 


- the  response  without  a value  judgment. 
For  example,  “I  understand  what  you 
said  . . .”  or  “That’s  an  interesting 
possibility  ...” 

Paraphrasing  - what  the  student  has  said  by  rewording, 

extending  or  attempting  to  clarify  the 
student’s  response.  Some  examples 
are:  “What  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
these  two  ideas  are  connected?  Bill’s 
idea  is  that  we  classify  businesses 
according  to  type  of  ownership.  How 
does  this  compare  with  Kim’s  idea?” 

Providing  Information  - to  the  student.  Usually  this  is  in  the 
form  of  direct  positive  reinforcement, 
such  as  “Good  thinking!”  “Any  other 
ideas?”  “Yes,  you’re  on  the  right  track 
. . .”  “There’s  a book  in  the  library  you 
might  want  to  read.”  “That  reminds  me 
of  . . ." 


Roles  of  Teachers  and  Students 

Teacher  strategies  can  assist  students  in  becoming  more 
autonomous  learners.  Common  teaching  techniques  can  be  grouped 
into  four  strategy  categories: 

• director 

• mediator 

• generator 

• collaborator. 

When  directive  teaching  is  used  the  teacher  sets  the  goals,  explains 
the  rules  or  procedure,  and  demonstrates  the  skills  and  conditions  for 
student  success.  Students  learn  mainly  by  imitating  skills  and 
methods.  Directive  teaching  is  often  used  to  teach  basic  skills. 
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When  the  teacher  uses  a mediator  approach  the  goals  are  set  by  the 
teacher,  and  students  determine  means  and  methods  of  reaching  that 
goal.  The  teacher  acts  as  a guide  to  student  learning  and  supports 
students  in  their  search  for  goal  attainment.  This  strategy  is  useful 
when  wanting  students  to  discover  a particular  concept. 

A generator  strategy  requires  the  teacher  and  students  to  determine 
a common  goal  and  establish  ways  to  organize  information  needed  to 
attain  the  goal.  Brainstorming,  visualizing  and  patterning  skills  are 
required  to  help  students  create  methods  of  reaching  the  desired 
goal. 

A collaborator  role  uses  the  combined  thinking  of  several  persons  in 
the  attainment  of  a goal.  The  goal  may  be  established  by  the  teacher 
or  the  group,  but  the  key  is  student  cooperation. 

When  students  begin  to  think  about  their  thinking  they  are  engaged  in 
metacognition.  To  assist  students  in  this  process  several  strategies 
can  be  used. 

• Skill  Planning:  Students  need  time  to  discuss  attributes,  steps, 
rules  of  use  or  variations  of  a skill;  e.g.,  a discussion  of  how 
brainstorming  works,  when  it  is  useful,  variations  of  use  (individual 
or  group). 

• Predicting  Content:  Students  predict  the  content  of  a given  unit 
of  study;  e.g.,  “What  questions  should  be  asked  and  answered 
once  I have  participated  in  a field  trip  to  a factory/business/career 
fair?” 

• Being  Conscious  of  Constant  Decision  Making:  Students 
plan  and  evaluate  decisions  they  have  made;  e.g.,  Overall  Task 
Plan  which  follows. 


OVERALL  TASK  PLAN 


For: 


Before  Task 

Planning  Task 

After  Task 

What  1 know: 

What  skills  will  1 use? 

• 

What  did  1 learn? 

What  else  1 need  to 
know: 

• 

How  well  did  1 achieve 
my  goal? 

Goal  of  Task: 

• 

What  resources  do 

1 need? 

What  changes  did  1 
have  to  make  to  meet 
my  goal? 

Subgoals: 

• 

What  procedures 
or  steps  do  1 
follow? 

For  next  time. 

Due  date: 

• 

What  might  go 
wrong? 

Where  else  can  1 use 
these  strategies? 

Ideas  and  feelings  to 
put  on  the  back  burner: 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  TEACHING  THINKING  SKILLS 


Once  the  teacher  has  decided  to  teach  thinking  skills  explicitly,  the 
first  concern  is  likely  “Where  do  we  begin?”  While  there  is  no  one 
best  way,  a useful  beginning  is  to  have  students  reflect  on  their 
present  thinking  behaviours.  The  Know  Myself  Inventory  that  follows 
will  allow  students  to  reflect  on  their  current  thinking  behaviours  and 
areas  where  they  could  improve.  By  reviewing  the  completed  forms 
teachers  will  discover  skill  areas  where  students  are  strong  and 
where  they  are  weak.  This  inventory  also  provides  direction  about 
the  types  of  tasks  that  students  find  either  pleasurable  or  onerous. 
Having  this  information  before  finalizing  a plan  for  a given  module  of 
the  course  will  allow  teachers  to  include  areas  of  strength  (begin  with) 
and  move  to  areas  where  students  perceive  they  are  weak.  The 
types  of  activities  chosen  for  a particular  module  can  also  enhance 
the  students’  present  skill  levels  while  moving  them  toward  activities 
where  they  will  be  required  to  “risk”  more  in  creating  solutions  and 
meeting  new  goals. 


Establishing  Internal  Standards 

Students  can  be  asked  to  identify  particulars  of  things  they  have  done 
well;  e.g.,  ask  for  feedback  from  peers  on  their  participation  in  a 
group  project,  or  students  can  evaluate  their  own  participation  and 
compare  their  responses  to  those  of  others.  The  goal  is  to  make 
students  aware  of  where  they  are  strong  and  where  they  need  to 
improve.  See  Project  Self-evaluation,  p.  17. 


Goal  Setting 

Develop  a plan  for  an  entrepreneur  activity.  Use  the  Planning  Work 
Sheet  provided. 
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KNOW  MYSELF  INVENTORY 


1 . I complete  tasks  when 


2.  My  mind  wanders  when 


3.  I get  tired  and  bored  when 


4.  When  I have  a hard  time  paying  attention  I 


5.  I find  classes  interesting  when 


6.  School  is  exciting  when 


My  Strengths 


Areas  in  Need  of  Improvement 


PROJECT  SELF-EVALUATION 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


1 defined  my  topic. 

Comments: 

needs 

improvement 

well 

1 collected  sufficient  information. 

Comments: 

some 

a great 
deal 

1 verified  information. 

Comments: 

a little 

well 

1 combined,  restructured  and  produced  new 
information. 

Comments: 

ordinary 

very 

creative 

1 planned  and  regulated  my  time  and 
organization. 

Comments: 

not  very  well 

great 

1 communicated  my  findings  to  others. 
Comments: 

so-so 

well 

1 evaluated  my  entire  process. 

Comments: 

somewhat 

well 

Highlights: 


Improvements: 


PLANNING  WORK  SHEET 


Task  to  be  completed: 


Deadline 


Resources/materials  I will  need  are: 


What  procedures  will  I follow? 


Problems  that  might  arise: 


Changes  I need  to  make: 
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VENTURE  PROJECTS 


Venture  projects  are  the  most  important  part  of  this  course.  They 
give  students  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  entrepreneurial 
thinking  skills  and  their  ability  to  be  entrepreneurial.  This  does  not 
mean  that  students  must  to  go  out  and  start  their  own  businesses.  In 
this  context,  entrepreneurial  means  that  students  have  identified  their 
own  individual  needs,  interests  and  those  things  which  they  wish  to 
learn  from  within  the  program  concepts.  Using  the  program  of 
studies  and  the  course  objectives,  they  are  encouraged  to  a 
personalized  program  of  studies.  Working  collaboratively  with  the 
teacher,  students  should  develop  their  own  criteria  for  achieving  the 
goals  they  set  for  themselves.  Entrepreneurial  individuals  are  inner 
directed  and  students  must  be  given  full  opportunity  to  develop 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  be  self  reliant,  proactive  individuals. 
Successful  entrepreneurs  are  very  good  at  identifying  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  They  know  how  to  build  on  their  strengths  and 
search  out  solutions  to  those  areas  where  further  resources  are 
required. 

The  Enterprise  and  Innovation  course  is  a very  flexible  course  which 
can  be  offered  in  a traditional  classroom  setting,  or  as  an  independent 
or  personalized  study  course.  The  resources  of  the  students, 
teachers  and  community  will  be  critical  factors  in  determining  the 
exact  nature  of  the  ventures  students  adopt,  however  the  options  are 
limited  only  by  the  imaginations  of  those  involved.  Whether  the 
students  work  independently  or  on  their  own  projects,  in  small  groups, 
or  as  a class  is  entirely  up  to  the  students  and  the  teacher.  If  the 
school  offers  both  the  20  and  30  levels  of  the  course  in  a traditional 
class  setting,  it  may  be  feasible  for  students  in  the  the  junior  level  of 
the  course  to  work  on  a class  venture,  whereas  the  senior  level 
students  could  develop  individual  or  small  group  ventures.  When  a 
group  or  class  venture  is  contemplated,  individual  students  or  small 
groups  of  students  could  investigate  various  venture  possibilities,  and 
report  their  findings  to  the  class  as  a whole.  The  class  could  then 
assess  each  proposal  and  decide  upon  the  venture  to  be  undertaken. 
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Venture  projects  may  take  many  forms.  Students  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  think  about  and  explore  a variety  of  venture  projects  in 
order  to  explore  and  develop  their  interests  and  abilities.  As  part  of 
this  process,  students  should  prepare  a Venture  Project  Proposal 
which  includes  the  following  information:  the  idea,  the  objectives,  and 
the  resources.  Following  discussion  with  the  teacher,  the  student 
should  be  prepared  to  access  the  plan  and  proceed  accordingly.  It 
may  be  that  the  student’s  idea  needs  to  be  reassessed  or  indeed 
scrapped  for  various  reasons.  It  is  important  to  allow  students  to  try  a 
variety  of  venture  projects  until  they  find  the  one  that  is  best  suited 
for  themselves,  in  the  situation  they  find  themselves  in.  The  time 
target  for  initial  activity  should  take  approximately  five  to  ten  hours 
while  the  target  time  for  the  venture  project  itself  should  be  in  the 
range  of  fifty  hours.  The  project  time  should  be  flexible  depending 
upon  whether  the  course  is  offered  for  three  or  five  credits. 

A key  consideration  for  the  type  of  first  venture  attempted  by  the 
students  is  simplicity.  At  this  level  the  purpose  of  the  venture  is  a 
process  activity  which  facilitates  the  development  of  venture  planning 
skills  as  well  as  a clear  understanding  of  the  importance  of  and 
components  of  venture  plans.  Consequently,  it  may  be  most 
beneficial  to  focus  the  students  on  school  based  ventures  (either 
profit  or  non-profit)  which  can  be  planned  and  executed  successfully 
within  a reasonably  short  time  frame.  This  will  then  provide  the 
students  with  the  necessary  skills  and  confidence  to  attempt  other, 
more  individual  venture  ideas. 
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SUGGESTED  VENTURE  ACTIVITIES 


• create  and  operate  a business  venture 

sell  a product  e.g.,  locker  shelves,  T-shirts,  personalized 
cups,  key  chains,  stationery 

sell  a service  e.g.,  assist  the  elderly/handicapped  with 

shopping,  snow  removal,  spring  cleaning 

e.g.,  after  school  care  - babysitting,  recycling,  community 

beautification 

- fund  raising  for  a charitable  organization  e.g.,  penny  races,  fill 
a map  with  coins,  candy  grams,  Carnations  Anonymous 

- operate  a school  store  e.g.,  school  supplies,  school 
monogrammed  notebooks,  binders,  sweat-suits  and 
confectioneries. 

• plan  special  school  events 

prom/grad 

- major  school  trips 
yearbook/newsletter/newspaper 
sports  tournaments 

- fashion  shows 
carnival 

• create  a product/service 

- video  presentation 

- design  and  manufacture  an  item 

- design  and  develop  a promotion  for  an  existing  product 


SUGGEST  VENTURE  PROPOSAL  FORM 


The  purpose  of  this  form  is  to  help  you  organize  a venture  project  for 
yourself  or  group.  You  should  develop  your  idea  and  conduct  3-5 
hours  of  research  before  completing  it.  When  you  have  completed 
this  form,  make  arrangements  to  discuss  it  with  your  teacher  to 
assess  its  merits.  When  we  are  satisfied  that  the  project  is 
worthwhile  and  possible,  then  it  will  become  the  basis  for  your  project 
and  its  evaluation. 

Time:  How  much  time  will  it  take?  How  many  hours  of  the  50  hours 
will  this  proposal  account  for?  Develop  a time  line  for  your  venture 
by  identifying  the  various  phases  and  the  time,  including  dates  for 
start  and  finish  of  each  phase. 

Evaluation:  What  do  you  propose  should  be  the  basis  for  your 
mark?  i.e.,  what  should  you  receive  marks  for.  What  criteria  should 
be  used  to  determine  your  grades? 

The  Idea:  Describe  in  general,  what  it  is  that  you  intend  to  do. 

Objectives:  Specifically,  what  do  you  want  to  achieve?  What  for  will 
your  finished  venture  take? 

Resources:  What  resources  will  you  need  to  achieve  your 

objectives?  Have  you  identified  a “mentor”  who  will  be  able  to  advise 
you,  and  if  so,  who  is  it,  and  how  much  time  are  they  prepared  to 
give  you?  Which  other  people  will  be  involved?  What  resources  do 
you  have  now  and  what  will  you  have  to  obtain? 
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STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 


The  assessment  strategies  should  allow  for  recognition  of  individual 
achievement  and  progress.  As  the  course  encourages  individual  goal 
setting  and  initiative,  the  assessment  strategies  should  provide 
recognition  for  students  as  they  master  knowledge  components  as  well 
as  mastery  of  the  process  components  of  the  program. 

Assessment  strategies  and  standards  should  provide  opportunity  for 
formative  and  summative  assessment.  Standards  should  reflect  those 
used  in  the  adult  world,  providing  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
understand  societal  expectations  and  learning  how  to  deal  with  them. 

EVALUATION  STRATEGIES 

The  enterprise  and  innovation  program  lends  itself  to  practical 
applications  throughout.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  base  their 
evaluation  strategies  on  approaches  that  will  examine  how  much 
students  have  grown  as  a result  of  their  experiences,  what  further 
learning  experiences  will  be  of  benefit,  and  how  they  will  be  able  to 
expand  their  entrepreneurial  learnings  in  the  future.  The  enterprise 
and  innovation  program  requires  students  to  be  creative  in 
demonstrating  their  achievement  of  program  objectives.  The  teacher 
must  likewise  be  creative  in  developing  strategies  that  will  reflect 
student  learning.  Certainly  traditional  testing  and  assignments  can  be 
used  in  evaluating  students;  however,  the  focus  of  assessment  should 
reflect  the  students’  interaction  with  and  learning  through  their  venture 
projects. 

The  following  suggestions  represent  new  ways  of  perceiving  the  task 
of  evaluating  student  progress. 

• Evaluative  assignments  should  reflect  simulations  of  what  students 
are  likely  to  encounter  in  the  real  world. 

• Evaluative  tasks  should  reveal  how  students  would  approach 
problem  solving.  There  should  not  be  an  expectation  for  one  right 
answer— but  rather  an  expectation  that  creative  thinking  will  reveal 
many  ways  of  solving  a specific  problem. 


• Assignments  should  have  intellectual  authenticity:  they  should 
replicate,  as  closely  as  possible,  real  world  problems  or  issues. 

• Evaluation  of  students  need  not  be  confined  to  measurement  of 
individuals  only:  groups  of  students  working  together  can  be 
assessed  as  a unit. 

• Evaluative  assignments  should  have  curricular  relevance;  however, 
they  must  also  give  students  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  able  to  transfer  learnings  into  other  contexts. 

• Students  should  be  expected  to  demonstrate  their  understanding 
of  a sensitivity  to  “wholes”  as  opposed  to  “parts”  when  examining 
ventures. 

• Teachers  might  consider  individual  student  conferences  during 
which  students  account  for  what  they  have  learned. 

• Evaluation  should  give  students  opportunities  to  display  their 
learnings  in  a variety  of  ways.  Traditional  written  tests  have  their 
place;  however,  through  their  encouragement  of  creative  thinking, 
students  should  be  permitted  to  demonstrate  their  learnings 
through  various  venues.  Examples  include:  group  presentations, 
videos,  pictures,  multisensory  presentations,  skits,  etc. 
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Sample  Evaluation 


The  following  plans  are  examples  that  various  field  validation  teachers 
have  used  in  the  evaluation  process: 


Plan  1 


Classroom  Activities 

30% 

Profiles  of  Entrepreneurs  and/or  Ventures 

15% 

Critiques  of  New  Venture 

5% 

Portfolio;  e.g.,  diary,  worksheets,  charts  on  “what  you 

20% 

have  learned  about  yourself  as  a potential  innovator 

and  change  agent” 

Venture  Plan 

• presentation 

5% 

• written  plan 

25% 

Plan  2 

Total  Marks  Received  (Assignments,  etc.)  x Hours  Completed 
Total  Possible  marks  50 

= Venture  Project  Mark 


Plan  3 


Participation 

10% 

Tests 

20% 

Assignments 

20% 

Venture  Project 

50% 

Plan  4 


Participation 

(attitude,  participation  in  class  discussions  and 
activities,  work  ethic  and  professional  conduct) 

30% 

Venture  Plan 

(written  and  oral  presentations) 

30% 

Various  Projects 

(i.e.,  Profile  of  an  Entrepreneur/Venture.  My 
Entrepreneurial  Potential,  Portfolio  and  Journal) 

40% 

Plan  5 


Personal  Performance  Appraisals  (one  per  reporting 
period) 

Self  Evaluation  and  Justification  of: 
professionalism,  group  participation  and 
dynamics,  work  ethics,  attitude,  leadership, 
responsibility,  reliability,  time  management  and 
goal  setting 

20% 

Venture  Plan 

- development  of  quality  venture  portfolio  with 
detailed  venture  plan 

- oral  presentations  and  research  related  to  the 
venture 

- completion  and  assessment  of  the  venture 

40% 

Term  Projects  and  Activities: 

- journals/logs 

- presentations 
research  reports 
bulletin  boards 

- text  questions  and  assignments 

- exams 

40% 
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SAMPLE  TEAM  BUILDING 


YELLOW  BRICK  ROAD  TO  FAME,  FORTUNE, 

(insert  name)  HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS. 


I.  SHOW  UP  - ON  TIME 

You  cannot  learn  the  concepts  of  the  program  if  you  are  not 
here.  Further,  you  demonstrate  respect  and  professionalism  for 
yourself,  classmates  and  the  program  by  your  promptness  and 
reliability. 

II.  BE  PREPARED  FOR  SUCCESS 

Intellectual,  physical  and  emotional  preparation  are  central  in  the 
formula  of  personal  success.  Prepare  yourself  with  confidence 
that  each  day  will  be  your  best. 

III.  COMPLETE  ALL  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  COMMITMENTS 

Course  work  is  not  designed  to  keep  you  busy.  The  course 
work  is  essential  if  you  are  to  achieve  your  personal  level  of 
excellence  and  master  the  concepts  of  this  program.  You  have 
a responsibility  to  yourself  and  your  classmates  to  be  the  best 
you  can  be.  The  work  you  undertake  must  be  your  best  effort 
every  time.  The  real  rewards  are  intrinsic  and  the  results  will 
bring  up  the  level  of  success  and  satisfaction  for  everyone.  This 
is  the  mark  of  the  true  professional. 

IV.  RESPECT  YOURSELF  AND  OTHERS 

You  are  part  of  a team.  Your  goal  must  be  to  support  and 
inspire  all  members  of  the  team  achieve  their  personal  best. 
This  is  an  essential  element  for  any  group  to  obtain  success  and 
satisfaction. 

V.  EVERYONE  COMES  TO  PLAY 

No  one  team  member  is  more  important  than  another.  The 
activities  and  responsibilities  will  challenge  each  of  use  to  face 
and  improve  in  many  areas. 
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SAMPLE  EVALUATION:  PERSONAL 
PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 


I.  PERFORMANCE  LEVEL 

Award  yourself  a grade  you  feel  you  have  earned. 

II.  JUSTIFICATION 

A.  Explain  why  you  feel  you  have  earned  this  grade.  Describe 
your  performance  in  the  program  thus  far.  Address  all 
aspects  of  program:  goals  and  expectations,  attitude  and 
professionalism,  areas  of  improvement,  personal  goals  and 
accomplishments  you  have  attained. 

B.  Why  have  you  not  yet  earned  100%?  Explain  the  areas  you 
feel  you  need  to  improve  on  to  reach  your  personal  level  of 
excellence  and  professionalism. 

III.  GOAL  SETTING 

Identify  three  personal  goals  you  will  work  to  enhance  during  the 
next  period.  For  each,  outline  methods  or  steps  you  will  take  to 
help  realize  those  goals. 

IV.  INTERVIEW 

Arrange  an  interview  with  your  teacher  to  discuss  your 
Performance  Appraisal. 

V.  COMMENTS: 


Student  Signature 


Teacher  Signature 
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SAMPLE  EVALUATION:  ASSESSMENT  OF  A DEBATE 


DEBATE  EVALUATION 


5 - excellent 

1 - poor 


Team 

Topic 

Judge 


1 . How  well  was  the  team  presenter  able  to  deliver  an  interesting  and 
polished  speech? 

2.  Is  there  evidence  of  good  team  work? 

3.  How  logical/well  researched  were  the  arguments/statements  presented? 

4.  How  well  organized  was  the  presentation? 

5.  How  well  did  the  team  members  pose  questions  during  cross- 
examination? 


Rating 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 


Suggestions  for 
Improvement 


6.  How  well  did  the  team  members  pose  questions  to  the  opposing  team? 


5 4 3 2 1 


TOTAL 


30 


COMMENTS: 
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SAMPLE  EVALUATION:  PARTICIPATION  CHECKLIST  FOR  CLASS  OR  SMALL  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 


s 

3 = Always 

2 = Sometimes 

1 = Never 

tudent’s  Name 

Volunteers 

information  or 

ideas 

Contributes 

when 

appropriate 

Willing  to  be 
questioned 

Questions 

others’  ideas 

Modifies  views 

when 

appropriate 

Considers 

facts  before 

reaching 

conclusions 

Shows 

respect  for 

others 

Supports 

ideas  or 

observations 

with  facts  or 

examples 

Listens  without 
interrupting 

Modified  from  Making  the  Grade  Evaluating  Student  Progress,  Prentice  Hall,  Canada,  Inc.,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  1987,  p.88. 


*IOP 


[ When  used  by  students,  it  is  suggested  that  Never,  Sometimes,  Always  be  used. 
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SAMPLE  EVALUATION:  OBSERVATION/ASSESSMENT  OF  GROUP  ACTIVITY/PROJECT1 


Project  Description: 

Group  Members: 

/1 0 Project  was  submitted  □ On  time  □ Late  Reason 

Project  was  presented  on  

/50  Content 

• evidence  of  research 

• appropriate 

• complete 

• format 

/30  Presentation 

• effective  coverage  of  information  (clear,  concise) 

• evidence  involvement  encouraged  (eye  contact,  questions) 

• use  of  audio  or  visual  aids 

/1 0 Group  Evaluation 

• What  mark  should  be  allocated?  Why? 

• Should  all  members  of  the  group  receive  the  same  mark?  Why?  Why  not? 

• What  was  learned?  (On  the  back  of  this  sheet  summarize  the  major  points  covered  in  the  presentation.  Include  such  things  as  the 
focus  or  emphasis  of  the  presentation.  You  may  wish  to  use  a concept  map.  Note  any  questions  you  still  have  or  could  pose.) 

1 . This  form  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  or  students.  In  addition,  students  who  have  observed  the  presentation  can  be  more  actively  involved  by  making  one  positive  comment  about  the 
presentation  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper.  These  comments  are  then  made  available  to  the  presenters  or  placed  on  a table  at  the  side  of  the  morn  for  everyone  to  review. 


by 


COMMENTS 
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SAMPLE  EVALUATION:  PROBLEM-SOLVING  PROCESS  OBSERVATION  FORM 


Make  notes  in  the  blank  spaces  provided.  Record  WHO  did  WHAT. 


Organization 

HOW  did  the  group  start? 

HOW  did  the  group  begin  sharing  its  resources? 

WHAT  procedures  did  the  group  develop  to  solve 
the  problem? 

Comments:  WHO  did  WHAT? 

Data  Flow 

HOW  did  the  group  get  out  all  the  information? 

WHAT  data  were  accepted?  Rejected? 

HOW  was  the  information  collated  or  compiled? 

Data  Processing 

HOW  did  the  group  discuss  its  own  functioning? 

WHAT  decision  rules  emerged? 

WHAT  visual  aids  were  employed? 

HOW  was  consensus  achieved  and  tested? 

Critiquing 

HOW  did  the  group  discuss  its  r m functioning? 

WHAT  climate  emerged  during  the  meeting? 
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SAMPLE  EVALUATION:  PERSONAL  PARTICIPATION  ASSESSMENT  CHART 


Name: 


Activity: 


Date: 


NEVER 

SELDOM 

OCCASIONALLY 

USUALLY 

INVARIABLY 

EXAMPLE 

1 . Did  1 contribute  ideas  without 
waiting  to  be  asked? 

2.  Are  the  ideas  which  1 

presented  related  to  the  topic 
being  discussed? 

3.  Did  1 add  anything  to  what  was 
said? 

4.  Did  1 listen  with  an  open  mind 
to  the  opinions  of  others  in  the 
group? 

5.  Were  my  opinions  modified  as 
a result  of  the  opinions  of 
others? 

6.  Did  1 help  another  group 
member  contribute  to  the 
group? 

7.  Did  1 get  a clearer  picture  of 
my  own  concerns/problems  or 
strengths  as  a result  of  this 
group  work? 

IOP 

• • • • • ' • 1 1 1 ■ 1 * 

’ Reduce  to  three  columns:  Never,  Sometimes,  Always 


COMMENTS: 
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SAMPLE  EVALUATION  ACTIVITY  SHEET:  WHAT  AM  I LIKE? 


INSTRUCTIONS:  This  activity  is  designed  to  get  you  thinking  about  some  of  the  characteristics  and  abilities  that  you  feel  you  possess.  It  will  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  you  to  compare  your  perceptions  with  those  of  another  person.  Consider  each  statement  below  and  think  about  yourself. 
Do  you  agree,  strongly  agree,  disagree,  strongly  disagree,  or  are  you  undecided?  For  IOP,  reduce  to  three  columns:  agree,  undecided,  disagree. 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

AGREE 

UNDECIDED 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

1. 

1 am  creative. 

2. 

1 like  to  be  part  of  a group. 

3. 

1 would  rather  be  a follower  than  a leader. 

4. 

1 cope  easily  with  change. 

5. 

1 have  confidence  in  my  ability. 

6. 

1 am  an  introvert. 

7. 

1 am  athletic. 

8. 

1 am  self-motivated. 

9. 

1 am  cheerful  most  of  the  time. 

10. 

1 find  it  difficult  to  make  decisions. 

11. 

1 like  to  help  other  people. 

12. 

1 am  dependable. 

13. 

1 am  comfortable  with  my  appearance. 

14. 

1 am  studious. 

15. 

1 am  a good  friend. 

16. 

1 can  express  myself  fairly  well. 

17. 

1 have  a good  sense  of  humour. 

18. 

1 can  manage  money  well. 

19. 

1 am  a cooperative  person. 

20. 

1 am  an  assertive  person. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITY:  AWARENESS  OF  INTERESTS  AND  ATTITUDES 


Purpose  (Building  Self-Awareness) 

Self-Assessment 

reviews  and  evaluates  personal  abilities,  interests,  limitations, 
personality,  values  and  cultural  background 

reviews  and  assesses  how  expectations  held  by  others  affect 
one’s  self-concept. 

Time:  30-40  minutes 

Procedure 

Read  out  some  of  the  following  statements  and  questions,  or  prepare 
a worksheet  with  selected  statements.  Students  can  respond  with 
their  answers.  These  can  be  kept  confidential  or  shared  in  pairs, 
small  groups  or  as  a class. 

1.  If  I could  go  anywhere  in  the  world,  I would  go  to  . . . 

2.  My  favourite  singer  is  . . . 

3.  One  quality  I think  is  important  in  a friendship  is  . . . 

4.  My  ideal  part-time  job  would  be  . . . 

5.  My  favourite  water  sport  is  . . . 

6.  One  person  who  makes  me  laugh  is  . . . 

7.  One  thing  I would  like  to  learn  how  to  do  this  year  is  . . . 

8.  One  birthday  present  I remember  is  . . . 

9.  In  1990  I will  probably  be  living  in  . . . 


10.  One  thing  I own  that  I would  never  give  away  is  . . . 

11.  My  favourite  pastime  is  . . . 

12.  My  favourite  possession  is  . . . 

13.  My  all-time  favourite  movie  is  . . . 

14.  The  fictional  hero  or  heroine  with  whom  I closely 
identify  is  . . . 

15.  If  I had  to  be  someone  else  instead  of  myself,  I 
would  choose  . . . 

16.  My  favourite  form  of  recreation  is  . . . 

17.  If  I had  more  time,  I would  . . . 

18.  If  I could  change  one  aspect  of  me,  I’d  . . . 

19.  If  I had  $1000.00  I would  ..  . 

20.  I would  like  to  learn  how  to  . . . 

21.  I have  strong  beliefs  about  . . . 

22.  I often  wish  that  . . . 

23.  The  best  thing  about  a friend  is  . . . 

24.  What  makes  me  mad  is/are  . . . 

25.  I feel  best  when  . . . 

26.  I think  the  greatest  influence  in  my  life  has  been  . . . 

27.  My  favourite  saying  is  . . . 

28.  My  favourite  colour  is  . . . 

29.  My  pet  peeve  (something  that  bugs  me)  is  . . . 

30.  What  I like  best  about  myself,  is  . . . 

31.  Where  are  the  places  I feel  most  comfortable? 

32.  Who  am  I most  comfortable  with? 

33.  How  do  my  friends  make  me  feel? 

34.  Do  I do  the  things  I really  want  to  do  when  I am  with 

my  friends? 
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MODULE  1:  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

STATUS:  ESSENTIAL 


The  student  will : 

1.  identify  strategies  and  develop  competencies  in: 

• generating  ideas 

• recognizing  opportunities 

• assessing  alternatives 

• establishing  needs,  wants  and  priorities 

• checking  strategies  with  the  environment 

2.  identify,  compare  and  assess  a variety  of  venture  opportunities 

3.  investigate  career  paths  where  enterprise  and  innovation  are  particularly  important. 

MODULE  OVERVIEW 

Enterprising  and  Innovative  individuals  are  self  directed  agents  of  change.  They  recognize  opportunities  and  mobilize  resources  to  meet 
society’s  needs  in  creative,  new  and  innovative  ways! 

This  module  introduces  students  to  the  skills  of  enterprising  and  innovative  individuals.  Students  will  assess  themselves  and  be  challenged  to 
expand  their  repertoire  of  skills  as  innovators  and  leaders  of  change.  They  will  recognize  and  be  confident  that  these  skills  will  help  them 
succeed  in  any  career  they  choose. 

Students  will  examine  entrepreneurship  as  a career  alternative  and  understand  the  business  environment  and  opportunities  it  provides 
enterprising  individuals.  Finally,  they  will  examine  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  careful,  complete  and  proper  planning  for  success.  As  in 
the  case  with  accidents  . . . SUCCESSFUL  VENTURES  DON’T  JUST  HAPPEN,  THEY  ARE  CAUSED  ...  by  careful  planning. 
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MODULE  1:  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Generating  Ideas 

The  student  will : 

• develop  skills  in  generating  ideas,  alternatives  and 
strategies 

• assess  personal  preferences  in  thinking  strategies 

• outline  conditions  needed  to  promote  idea  generation 
and  change 

• be  sensitive  to  and  respectful  of  others  perspectives, 
needs,  wants  and  priorities 

• demonstrate  characteristics  of  creative  thinking 

Ch.  10 

Ch.  11 

Case  Studies 
236,  262, 

268 

BLM  26 

Ch.  3 

Ch.  8 

7 

41  Ch.  8 

41  Ch.  1-3,  9, 

12 

I 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• Show  videos  "Paradigms"  and/or  "Power  of  Vision". 

Identify  the  importance  of  change  to  the  progress  and  development  of  our  world  today.  Discuss  the  impact  that 
revolutionary  ideas  have  had  on  our  lives.  Identify  as  many  examples  as  possible. 

• Brainstorm  areas  of  community,  society,  country  or  world  which  could  benefit  from  positive  change.  Split  class  into 
small  groups  and  have  each  group  come  up  with  as  many  ideas  as  possible  to  change  the  identified  items.  Have 
groups  share  their  solutions  with  class. 

It  is  essential  that  the  classroom  atmosphere  is  such  that  the  ideas  are  not  judged  as  good  or  bad.  The  emphasis 
must  be  on  generation  of  as  many  wonderful  ideas  as  possible. 

• Discuss  and  identify  various  methods  which  promote  the  generation  of  ideas. 

• Pose  the  question  "What  is  Creativity?"  Allow  a few  minutes  for  each  student  to  form  a response.  Ask  students  to 
share  responses  with  the  class.  List  all  responses  on  the  board.  Focus  discussion  towards  the  understanding  that 
creativity  is  all  these  things  because  it  is  expressed  in  different  ways  by  different  people.  Ask  students  to  provide 
examples  of  creativity  to  support  their  expansion. 

Break  class  into  small  groups.  Provide  each  group  with  a problem  to  approach.  The  group  must  then  generate  as 
many  different  solutions  to  the  problem  as  possible. 

• Examine  the  benefits  of  creativity  for  individuals,  organizations  and  societies.  Students  can  create  caricatures  on 
poster  paper  which  illustrate  their  responses. 

• Brainstorm  and  prepare  a class  list  of  the  elements  necessary  to  promote  creativity  or  creative  thinking.  In  small 
groups  students  are  to  generate  ideas  which  will  provide  an  atmosphere  of  creativity  and  respect  in  the  classroom. 
Groups  should  be  encouraged  to  present  their  ideas  using  role  play,  rap  music,  skits,  etc. 

• Incorporate  any  variety  of  brain  teasers  or  creative  thinking  activities  into  the  daily  routine  of  the  class.  These 
activities  can  be  used  at  any  point  in  a lesson.  There  are  many  excellent  resources  available  which  are  not  subject 
specific  but  provide  exceptional  activities  to  promote  creative  thinking. 

This  activity  should  not  be  too  long  if  it  is  to  be  effective  over  the  long  term.  It  can  be  equally  effective  as  an  opening 
activity,  closing  activity  or  breaks  in  between.  Two  excellent  resources  are  "The  Art  of  Seeing  Double  or  Better  in 
Business"  and  "A  Wack  on  the  Side  of  the  Head". 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  or  make  their  own  brain  teasers  for  the  class  to  work  on. 
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MODULE  1:  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY  (continued) 


Resources 

Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Bodell 

Kretchman 

Liepner 

Additional 

11 

28 

29 

Recognizing  and 

The  student  will : 

Assessing 

Opportunity 

• compile  a list  of  opportunities  (needs,  wants  and 
problems) 

Ch.  8 

Ch.  9 

Ch.  8 

Ch.  7,  10 

• develop  and  apply  a decision-making  model  for 
potential  entrepreneurial  opportunities 

• expand  repertoire  of  thinking  skills;  e.g.,  problem 
solving,  decision  making 

Case  Studies 
183,  195, 

224 

BLM  27,  28 

41  Ch.  4-6 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• Complete  program  #1  from  the  resource  "Entrepreneurship  for  Canadians  The  Spirit  of  Adventure".  Follow  and/or 
modify  the  suggested  procedure  in  the  user  guide. 

• Students  maintain  a BUG  JOURNAL  or  SCRAPBOOK  to  identify  anything  that  causes  them  inconvenience, 
annoyance  or  hardship.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  survey  parents,  siblings,  and  others  in  their  community 
who  represent  different  demographic  groups.  Each  day  a specified  amount  of  time  can  be  spent  generating  ideas  to 
improve  or  solve  one  or  more  items  from  the  bug  list. 

Students  can  be  encouraged  to  identify  creative  ways  to  deal  with  their  own  daily  tasks  such  as  note  taking,  studying 
and  time  management 

• Create  a TRENDS  bulletin  board  in  the  classroom.  Students  then  are  responsible  to  monitor  local,  regional,  national 
and  international  events  which  may  help  the  class  identify  changes  and  trends  in  the  world  around  them.  Each 
student  is  responsible  to  submit  and  present  one  item  per  week.  Students  are  to  use  newspapers,  magazines, 
television  reports  or  interviews  they  may  have  conducted  personally.  The  item  must  be  properly  written  up  and 
displayed  on  the  board. 

• Survey  the  school  and/or  the  community.  Identify  the  types  of  services  offered  and  who  provides  them.  Discuss  why 
these  services  are  in  demand.  Survey  the  citizens  and  businesses  to  determine  their  BUG  LIST.  Include  these  items 
in  class  idea  generation  activities. 

• Invite  local  entrepreneurs  to  class  to  discuss  the  need  for  and  factors  used  to  assess  opportunities  and  ideas. 

• Complete  program  #3  from  the  Spirit  of  Adventure  Kit. 
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MODULE  1:  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY  (continued) 


Concept 


Learner  Expectations 


Resources 

Bodell 

Kretchman 

Liepner 

Additional 

11 

28 

29 

Ch.  6 

Ch.  12 

Case  Studies 

Ch.  3 

139,  283 

BLM  33,  38 

Ch.  11 

26  pp.  51-52 

Ch.  13,  14 

BLM  37 

16  Unit  4 and 

pp.  151-155 

26  Ch.  6 

Planning  a 
Venture 


The  student  will : 

• identify  regulations  and  social  responsibilities  that  limit 
venture  alternatives: 

- legal 

- social 

- ethical 

• analyze  the  common  forms  of  business  ownership 

- sole  proprietorship: 

- partnership 

- corporation 

- cooperative 

• compare  various  means  of  entering  business: 

- start  a new  business 

- purchase  a business 

- purchase  a franchise 

• identify  non-profit  ventures 

• identify  the  important  component  of  a venture  plan: 

- rationale 

- goals/objectives 

- research 

- resources 

- risk  assessment 

- market  analysis 

- financial  analysis 

- success  strategy 

• prepare  a preliminary  venture  plan: 

- brief  description 

- objectives 

- resources  required  to  achieve  objectives 

- timeline 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• Break  class  into  small  groups.  Each  group  is  assigned  one  of  the  Forms  of  Business  Organization.  The  groups 
prepare  a presentation  and  poster  which  explains  the  nature  of  the  form  and  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Encourage  the  groups  to  be  creative  with  their  presentations  and  posters. 

• Brainstorm  a list  of  non-profit  ventures  that  take  place  in  the  community  around  them.  Generate  a list  of  as  many 
non-profit  ventures  as  possible  that  could  be  done  in  school  or  community. 

• Invite  a local  Entrepreneur  and/or  banker  to  discuss  the  importance  of  planning  for  success  and  the  essential 
elements  in  any  successful  venture  plan. 

• Break  class  into  small  groups.  Each  group  has  one  of  the  elements  identified  as  part  of  a venture  plan.  Each  group 
must  prepare  a presentation  to  teach  the  rest  of  the  class  about  their  element.  Further,  they  must  contribute  to  a 
VENTURE  PLAN  bulletin  board. 

• Individually,  students  develop  a plan  for  a MINI-venture.  The  focus  at  this  stage  must  be  on  the  opportunity 
identified,  the  ideas  generated  and  the  inclusion  of  ALL  elements  of  a venture  plan.  Have  students  exchange  their 
completed  plan  with  a classmate  for  discussion  and  feedback.  Once  revised  they  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  teacher. 
Finally,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  share  their  plan  with  the  class. 

The  ventures  should  be  very  simple  in  scope  at  this  stage  so  students  can  successfully  address  each  of  the 
elements.  School  based,  one  day  type  ventures  are  highly  recommended.  Further,  non-monetary  type  ventures 
should  be  encouraged. 
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MODULE  1:  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY  (continued) 


Resources 

Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Kretchman 

Bodell 

Liepner 

Additional 

11 

28 

29 

Considering 

The  student  will : 

Ch.  1,  2 

22 

Career  Paths 

• outline  personal  characteristics  and  skills  of  enterprising 
individuals  and  organizations 

• outline  the  meaning,  role  and  responsibility  of 
entrepreneurs  and  intrapreneurs  in  society,  and  how 
they  initiate  change 

Ch.  1,  2,  3,  4, 

9,  16 

Ch.  13-15 

41 

1 

pp.  64-66 

16 

• develop  a personal  profile  to  assess  own  entrepreneurial 

26 

Ch.  2,  4 

potential 

• analyze  the  factors  that  lead  to  career  decisions  and 

Ch.  1-2 

41 

Ch.  10 

opportunities/risks 

• assess  career  paths  to  which  enterprise  and  innovation 

Ch.  1 

are  particularly  important 

• compare  lifestyles  of  entrepreneurs  with  personal  career 

Ch.  2 

choices 

• relate  personal  goals  to  goal  setting  and  career  options 

BLM  2,  3,  4,  5, 

8 

as  an  entrepreneur  or  intrapreneur 

12,  13,  15,  16, 

17,  26,  27,  28, 
31,  32,  34,  35, 
40 

41 

Ch.  7 

11  Bodell,  Richard  W.,  Gary  W.  Rabbior  and  Larry  W.  Smith.  Entrepreneurship:  The  Spirit  of  Adventure.  Toronto,  ON:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich  Canada  Inc.,  1991. 

28  Kretchman,  M.  Lily,  Lorie  Cranson  and  Bill  Jennings.  Entrepreneurship:  Creating  a Venture.  Toronto,  ON:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1991. 

29  Liepner,  Michael,  Herve  De  Jordy  and  Michael  Schultz.  The  Entrepreneurial  Spirit.  Scarborough,  ON:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Limited, 

1991. 


Additional 

31  All  that  Glitters  [video] 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• Complete  program  #2  from  The  Spirit  of  Adventure  kit. 

• View  video  "Young  Entrepreneurs"  and  discuss  each  of  the  cases.  Ask  students  if  they  know  anyone  personally  or  in 
the  community  that  has  created  a venture.  Remind  students  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  profit  ventures.  Ask 
students  to  contact  and  invite  these  people  to  class  to  discuss  Entrepreneurship  as  a career  and  the  lifestyle  choices 
they  made. 

• Students  prepare  a personal  profile  outlining  their  goals,  aspirations,  dreams,  skills,  abilities,  hobbies,  interests,  etc. 
Secondly,  the  student  must  explain  ALL  the  things  they  do  well.  Next,  outline  the  areas  they  need  to  improve  and  the 
skills  they  need  to  develop  to  be  a successful  entrepreneur.  Finally,  they  are  to  conclude  with  an  honest  assessment 
of  their  career  options  as  entrepreneurs  and/or  intrapreneurs. 

1 Are  You  Cut  to  Be  an  Entrepreneur:  A Practical  Self-assessment  Guide 
41  Art  of  Seing  Double  or  Better  in  Business:  How  All  of  Us  Can  Be  Innovative  (The) 
16  Entrepreneurship  for  Canadians:  The  Spirit  of  Adventure  [video,  guide] 

26  Entrepreneurship:  A Primer  for  Canadians 

7 Paradigms:  Discovering  the  Future  [video] 

8 Power  of  Vision  [video] 

22  Young  Entrepreneurs  [video] 
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Module  Evaluation  Strategies 


This  module  focuses  on  the  development  of  enterprising  and  innovative  skills.  Evaluation  strategies  must  reflect  delivery  strategies  used  to 
enhance  creativity,  team  work,  leadership,  and  self-awareness.  Evaluation  should  be  based  on  participation,  group  dynamics,  presentations, 
bulletin  boards,  creativity  journals  and  problems  solving.  Formal  evaluation  using  knowledge  based  tasks  and  assignments  should  not  be 
emphasized.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  complete  self  evaluations  throughout  this  module. 
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MODULE  2:  PREPARING  FOR  ACTION 

STATUS:  ESSENTIAL 


The  student  will: 

1 . demonstrate  qualities  that  initiate  change, 

• initiative 

• flexibility 

• venture  champion 

2.  define  personal  goal  setting  and  problem-solving  strategies  that  facilitate  change  effectively 

3.  assess  potential  risks  and  propose  strategies  for  minimizing  risks 

4.  identify  the  important  components  of  a venture  plan 

5.  plan  and  assess  a venture 

6.  develop  strategies  for  securing  resources  and  support  to  implement  a venture. 

MODULE  OVERVIEW 

The  goal  of  this  module  is  to  plan  and  assess  a specific  venture.  The  students  will  be  challenged  to  formalize  their  venture  planning  skills  by 
examining  the  elements  of  planning,  various  methods  of  identifying,  assessing  and  minimizing  risk  in  any  venture.  They  will  recognize  the  need 
for  and  build  support  networks  which  compliment  their  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Using  this  knowledge,  the  students  will  select,  plan 
and  assess  a specific  venture. 

This  module  not  only  provides  students  with  essential  skills  and  elements  for  success,  it  involves  the  student  in  wide  range  of  active  learning, 
hands-on  experiences.  These  experiences  will  build  and  motivate  the  students  to  a new  level  of  confidence  for  all  their  future  endeavours. 
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MODULE  2:  PREPARING  FOR  ACTION 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Planning  a 

Venture 

The  student  will : 

• complete  a venture  plan: 

- description/objectives 

- market  research  and  analysis 

- marketing  plan 

- production/service  plan 

- financial  plan 

- personnel/organizational  plan 

Ch.  12 

Case  Study 

289 

BLM  33 

Ch.  6 

Ch.  17 

Ch.  16-17 

16  pp.  151- 
155 

26  Ch.  6 

Assessing 

Ventures 

The  student  will : 

• identify  criteria  for  assessing  the  feasibility  of  ideas  and 
strategies 

• assess  criteria  used  by  other  individuals  and  groups  for 
a successful  venture 

• apply  feasibility  criteria  to  venture  alternatives 

Ch.  12 

Case  Study 

289 

BLM  36 

Ch.  5 

Ch.  5 

31 

Organizing  for 
Success 

The  student  will : 

• identify  short-term  and  long-term  venture  goals 

• relate  personal  philosophy  with  venture  goals 

• develop  a mission  statement  for  the  venture 

• formalize  operational  policies  consistent  with  the 
venture  philosophy  and  business  ethics 

• monitor  and  adjust  the  philosophy  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  venture 

• outline  a human  resource  plan 

Ch.  13 

Case  Study 

313 

BLM  36 

Ch.  12-14 

Ch.  17 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• Complete  the  venture  plan  for  the  Mini-venture  started  in  Module  1 . Focus  on  the  understanding,  analysis  and 
completion  of  the  remaining  items  in  the  venture  plan. 

• Complete  programs  #4  and  #5  from  The  Spirit  of  Adventure  kit. 

• Discuss  different  methods  that  could  be  used  to  assess  the  venture. 

• Invite  a representative  from  a local  bank  or  one  of  the  business  partners  to  assess  and  discuss  the  venture  plan. 

• Develop  a professional  business  prospectus.  Use  appropriate  text  editing  equipment. 

Include:  Venture  name,  trademark  and  slogan 

Executive  staff  and  positions 

Mission  statement  of  the  venture 

Short  and  long  term  goals  of  the  venture 

Outline  each  component  of  a successful  venture  plan. 
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MODULE  2:  PREPARING  FOR  ACTION  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Minimizing  Risk 

The  student  will: 

• identify  the  types  of  potential  risks: 

- physical 

- financial 

- human  resources 

• identify  strategies  to  assess  and  minimize  risk 

• compare  forms  of  business  organizations: 

- starting  a new  business 

- buying  a business 

- franchises 

- multi  level  marketing 

Ch.  6 

Case  Study 

121 

Ch.  4 

Ch.  6 

Ch.  12 

Analyzing  the 
Market 

The  student  will : 

• analyze  potential  markets: 

- local 

- national 

- international 

• assess  potential  competition 

• relate  market  projections  to  trends  and  forecasts 

• outline  venture  needs  regarding: 

- location 

- considering  options 

- related  benefits 

• identify  and  assess  potential  problems: 

- competition 

- location 

- supply 

Ch.  11 

Ch.  14 

Ch.  12 

Ch.  7 

Ch.  9 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 
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MODULE  2:  PREPARING  FOR  ACTION  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Establishing  a 
Support 
Network 

The  student  will : 

• identify  and  assess  potential  support  networks 

• propose  strategies  for  securing  and  effectively  using 
sources  of  support 

• present  the  venture  plan 

Ch.  15 

Case  Study 

358 

BLM  36 

Ch.  6 

Ch.  14-15 

Considering 
Career  Paths 

The  student  will : 

• identify  own  leadership  style 

• evaluate  own  leadership  style  and  its  appropriateness 
for  the  success  of  the  venture 

Ch.  3,  15,  16 
Case  Studies 

7,  15,  90, 

121,  342, 

382,  391 

BLM  2,  3,  12, 

13,  15,  17,  40 

Ch.  1,  2 

25  p.  207 

21  p.  153 

16  p.  201 

11  Bodell,  Richard  W.,  Gary  W.  Rabbior  and  Larry  W.  Smith.  Entrepreneurship:  The  Spirit  of  Adventure.  Toronto,  ON:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich  Canada  Inc.,  1991. 

28  Kretchman,  M.  Lily,  Lorie  Cranson  and  Bill  Jennings.  Entrepreneurship:  Creating  a Venture.  Toronto,  ON:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1991. 

29  Liepner,  Michael,  Herve  De  Jordy  and  Michael  Schultz.  The  Entrepreneurial  Spirit.  Scarborough,  ON:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Limited, 

1991. 


Additional 

31  All  that  Glitters  [video] 

16  Entrepreneurship  for  Canadians:  The  Spirit  of  Adventure  [video/user’s  guide] 
26  Entrepreneurship:  A Primer  for  Canadians 
22  Young  Entrepreneurs  [video] 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

Module  Evaluation  Strategies 

This  module  should  be  developed  using  the  discovery  method  and  a variety  of  group  participation  and  discussion.  Evaluation  methods  should 
reflect  those  pedagogical  techniques.  Equal  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  development  of  venture  planning  skills.  Therefore,  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  a portfolio  which  demonstrates  their  understanding,  professionalism  and  creativity  in  venture  planning.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  complete  self  evaluations  throughout  this  module. 
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MODULE  3:  MAKING  IT  HAPPEN 

STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 


The  student  will : 

1.  implement  a venture 

2.  identify  and  put  into  practice  management  procedures  required  to  start  a venture 

3.  use  a problem-solving/decision-making  process  at  each  stage  of  the  implementation  of  the  start-up  for  the  venture. 


MODULE  OVERVIEW 

The  purpose  of  this  module  is  to  put  the  venture  plan  into  action  - Making  it  Happen.  Students  will  study  management  procedures  and 
practices  involved  in  starting  a venture.  They  will  examine  different  management  models  and  leadership  styles.  Students  will  generate  and 
develop  the  factors  necessary  in  starting  a venture.  They  will  formulate  policies  for  successful  decision  making  and  organization. 

The  students  will  examine  alternatives  and  develop  methods  to  meet  human  resource  needs,  financial  needs,  marketing,  production  and  service 
requirements  of  a specific  venture.  Finally,  they  will  examine  alternatives  and  develop  assessment  criteria  for  the  venture. 

Throughout  the  module,  students  will  apply  the  theories  of  planning  and  start  up  management  to  their  venture  concept  and  better  appreciate  the 
planning  and  management  requirements  of  starting  a venture. 
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MODULE  3:  MAKING  IT  HAPPEN 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Starting  the 
Venture 

The  student  will: 

• determine  the  start-up  requirements  for  a venture 

• identify  legal  obligations  that  affect  the  venture 

Ch.  9,  11,  13, 

14,  15 

Case  Studies 
289,  313, 

332,  342, 

270 

BLM  2,  3,  17, 

26,  28,  35 

pp.  149-150 

Ch.  5 

26 

38 

Managing  the 
Venture 

The  student  will: 

• identify  the  functions  of  management 

• identify  why  business’  fail,  and  illustrate  the 
consequences  of  lack  of  or  poor  planning 

• develop  long-  and  short-range  plans  for  the  venture 

• examine  management  models  and  leadership  styles 

Ch.  15 

Case  Studies 

95,  268, 

322,  358, 

366 

BLM  5,  17,  29, 
33 

/ 

p.  386,  370, 

391 

Ch.  6,  10 

16 

6 p.  280 

25  p.  117 

21  p.  130 

38  p.  388 

Personnel 

Requirements 

The  student  will: 

• ascertain  personnel  needs  and  how  these  will  be  met 

• identify  career  ladders  for  personnel 

p.  324 

Ch.  2 

6 p.  17 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• Begin  a journal  for  use  in  guided  reflection,  time  management,  and  reference  for  assignments. 

• Identify  the  resources  and  assets  necessary  to  start  the  venture. 

• Suggest  and  select  appropriate  acquisition  procedures  for  the  needed  resources  and  assets. 

• Evaluate  the  venture  plan  in  terms  of  costs.  Assess  the  feasibility  of  the  venture  in  relation  to  the  costs. 

• Research  and  report  on  a section  of  the  legal  obligations  of  venture  start-up. 

• Determine  the  obligations  which  apply  to  this  venture. 

• Prepare  a time  line  and  plan  for  meeting  the  obligations. 

• Brainstorm  and  develop  long  and  short  range  plans  for  the  venture. 

• Propose  an  organizational  structure  for  the  venture. 

• Debate  the  merits  of  the  proposed  structure. 

• Select  and  draw  an  organizational  structure. 

• Examine  case  studies  of  failed  ventures  and  have  students  suggest  strategies  which  could  have  allowed  the  ventures 
to  succeed. 

• Study  and  compare  a variety  of  leadership  styles  and  management  models.  Split  class  into  groups  and  have  them 
role  play  examples  of  the  models  studied. 

• Have  each  student  identify  their  own  leadership  style.  Explain  why  they  feel  this  is  the  best  style  for  them  and  how  it 
will  help  their  venture  to  succeed.  This  can  be  done  as  a presentation  or  written  assignment. 

• Develop  a management  model  for  the  venture. 

• Determine  the  necessary  personnel  and  skills  for  the  venture. 
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MODULE  3:  MAKING  IT  HAPPEN  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Financing  the 
Venture 

The  student  will : 

• understand  the  need  for  and  limitations  of  a budget  and 
its  implications  in  the  financial  plan  of  the  venture: 

- income 

- expenditures  (production,  distribution,  labour, 
marketing) 

• provide  a strategy  for  measuring,  monitoring  and 
controlling  results  against  the  plans 

• establish  a cash  flow  projection 

Ch.  13 

Ch.  14 

BLM  37 

pp.  149-150 

Ch.  15 

3A 

3B 

Marketing  the 
Venture 

The  student  will : 

• establish  a market  plan  considering: 

- sales  and  distribution 

- advertising 

- pricing 

Ch.  14 

Producing/ 
Servicing 
Requirements 
of  the  Venture 

The  student  will : 

• describe  the  production  or  service  in  terms  of: 

- production  characteristics 

- labour  force 

- suppliers 

- equipment/technology 

- property  and  facilities 

- cost  data 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• Prepare  a budget  for  the  venture. 

• Debate  the  merits  of  their  budget  and  amend  as  necessary. 

• Invite  a guest  speaker  to  discuss  the  importance  of  budgeting  and  a method  to  monitor  the  budget. 

• Develop  a cash  flow  projection  for  the  venture.  This  should  be  done  using  appropriate  technology. 

• Invite  a guest  speaker  to  discuss  the  aspects  of  marketing:  location,  promotion,  distribution,  pricing,  etc. 

• Students  develop  a marketing  plan  for  their  venture,  determine  the  cost  and  feasibility.  Revise  and  amend  the  plan 
until  it  is  workable  for  the  particular  venture. 
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MODULE  3:  MAKING  IT  HAPPEN  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Assessing  the 
Venture 

The  student  will : 

• compare  and  contrast  a variety  of  venture  assessment 
processes: 

- peer  evaluation 

- self-evaluation 

- contracting) 

• develop  a set  of  criteria  to  assess  the  venture 

• assess  the  venture 

• assess  the  lifestyle  implications  of  the  venture 

Ch.  12 

Case  Study 

289 

BLM  36 

Additional 


6 How  to  Be  an  Even  Better  Manager 

38  Business  in  Changing  Times 

25  Business  in  the  Canadian  Environment 

16  Entrepreneurship  for  Canadians: 

The  Spirit  of  Adventure  [video/user’s  guide] 


26  Entrepreneurship:  A Primer  for  Canadians 
3 Financing  a Small  Business 

21  Managing  for  Excellence 


Module  Evaluation  Strategies 

The  focus  of  this  module  is  on  start-up  management.  Students  are  encouraged  to  identify  and  develop  the  elements  necessary  to  start  the 
venture.  Evaluation  should  be  based  on  oral  and  written  reports,  surveys,  interviews,  research  projects,  presentations  and  team  work. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  complete  self  evaluations  throughout  this  module. 
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MODULE  4:  FINANCING  ALTERNATIVES 

STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 

The  student  will: 

1 . identify  various  sources  of  financing  a venture 

2.  distinguish  between  short-term  and  long-term  financing 

3.  address  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  financial  options 

4.  identify  the  process  in  applying  for  different  types  of  financing. 


MODULE  OVERVIEW 

The  competitive  nature  of  our  economy  and  the  fast  pace  at  which  business  conditions  develop  require  that  entrepreneurs  have  more  capital 
and  more  sophisticated  management  skills  than  ever  before.  The  new  entrepreneur  will  find  that  many  decisions  require  technical  knowledge 
beyond  his  own  area  of  expertise.  Often  he  will  need  the  advice  of  specialists  such  as  accountants,  lawyers,  insurance  brokers  and  bankers. 
This  module  does  not  take  the  place  of  experts,  rather  it  highlights  some  of  the  more  important  financial  considerations  of  which  the 
entrepreneur  should  be  aware  for  the  welfare  of  his  venture. 

Almost  every  person  managing  a venture  will  require  financial  help  at  some  point.  One  of  the  more  important  tasks  for  entrepreneurs  is  to  plan 
and  obtain  the  necessary  financing  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  a venture.  To  obtain  financing  that  will  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  venture,  an 
entrepreneur  must  first  recognize  the  importance  of  good  financial  arrangements,  and  be  aware  of  the  different  methods  of  financing  a business 
and  where  the  necessary  funds  are  available.  The  focus  is  on  the  various  financial  sources  available  for  a venture.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
module  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  the  creation  of  a specific  venture.  However,  concepts  from  this  module  could  be  taught  independently. 
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MODULE  4:  FINANCING  ALTERNATIVES 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Financing 

Terminology 

The  student  will : 

• define  equity  capital 

• define  debt  financing 

• categorize  given  examples  of  each 

• become  familiar  with  glossary  of  terms  relevant  to 
financing  a venture 

Ch.  14 

Ch.  15 

Case  Studies 
342,  366 

Ch.  16 

Equity  Capital 

The  student  will : 

• examine  various  sources  of  equity  capital: 

- venture 

- partnerships 

- shares 

- stocks/bonds 

• identify  sources  of  equity  capital  with  the  local 
community 

Ch.  13 

Ch.  14 

Ch.  15 

Debt  Financing 

The  student  will : 

• examine  various  sources  of  debt  financing: 

- personal  saving 

- family/friends 

- financial  institutions 

- loan  sharks 

- debentures 

- mortgages 

• identify  sources  of  debt  financing  within  the  local 
community 

Ch.  7 

Ch.  13 

Ch.  14 

TE81 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• students  can  create  their  own  glossary  of  terms  related  to  financing 

• use  a cooperative  learning  approach  where  small  groups  of  students  develop  definitions  for  a given  set  of  terms  and 
teach  these  to  their  peers 

• have  students  create  a "Trivia  Pursuit"  style  game  to  learn  the  various  terms 

• visit  a local  financial  institution  to  discuss  financing  with  a loans  officer 

• collect  relevant  brochures  and  literature 

• have  students  create  posters/flash  cards  with  financial  terms  for  classroom  display 

• create  a bulletin  board  displaying  current  and  relevant  financial  articles 

• critique  various  media  productions  such  as  Venture,  (CBC),  Market  Place,  etc. 

local  newspapers 
financial  magazines 

• invite  a guest  speaker  from  a brokerage  house  or  local  business 

• set  up  a stock  market  (i  e . "penny  stocks")  and  chart  the  investment;  or  simulation:  follow  the  progress  of  a specific 
stock  over  a period  of  time 

• sell  stocks/bonds/memberships  for  the  venture 

• interview/survey  local  businesses  to  identify  sources  of  equity  capital  used 

• relate  equity  capital  to  various  clubs  or  organizations  within  your  school  or  community,  e.g.,  student  council,  clubs, 
community  leagues 

• create  a proposal  to  obtain  venture  capital  for  your  venture 

• brainstorm  to  identify  sources  of  equity  capita 

• brainstorm  to  identify  sources  of  debt  financing 

• visit  local  financial  institutions  to  obtain  information  on  debt  financing 

• fill  out  a loan  application  from  a financial  institution 

• complete  a case  study  activity 

• prepare  a financing  proposal  for  a venture 

• invite  guest  speakers  from  various  lending  institutions 
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MODULE  4:  FINANCING  ALTERNATIVES  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Other  Sources  of 
Financing 

The  student  will : 

• identify  other  sources  of  financing  a venture: 

- memberships 

- fund  raising 

- sales 

- grants: 

• government 

• societies 

• foundations 

Ch.  1 

Ch.  2 

Ch.  14 

Cash  Flow 

The  student  will : 

• determine  financial  needs  at  various  stages  of  the 
venture 

• distinguish  between  short-term  and  long-term  financing 

Ch.  14 

Case  Study 

322 

BLM  36,  37 

Ch.  16 

Making  a Choice 

The  student  will: 

• evaluate  various  financial  options  for  a venture: 

- advantages/disadvantages 

- inherent  risks 

- costs 

- stress 

- relationships 

- decision-making  power 

• choose  the  financial  alternative  that  best  meets  the 
needs  of  the  venture 

Additional 

3 Financing  a Small  Business 

18  Financing  a Small  Business:  Working  with  Your  Bank 

35  How  to  Finance  Your  Business:  A Guide  for  Independent  Business 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• brainstorm  to  identify  alternate  sources  of  venture  capital 

• sell  memberships  to  raise  funds  for  your  venture,  i.e,  ski  club 

• organize  one  or  more  fund  raising  activities,  i.e.,  bake  sale,  dance,  raffle 

• investigate  sources  of  grants  in  your  community 

• investigate  regulations  required  by  the  Atterney-General’s  Department  for  fund  raising  activities  (i.e.,  raffles,  bingos, 
casinos,  etc.) 

Consumer  & Corporate  Affairs 
Atterney-General’s  Dept. 

• have  students  chart  the  cash  flow  needs  of  their  venture  for  a fixed  period  of  time 

• differentiate  between  short  term  and  long  term  financing,  costs:  interest  rates 

• create  a simulation  involving  a $1000.00  loan,  borrowed  over  various  lengths  of  times  (e.g.,  6 month  loan,  1 year,  5 
year) 

• discuss  why  interest  rates  fluctuate 

• invite  a variety  of  speakers  to  discuss  possible  consequences  of  the  financing  alternatives,  e.g.,  loans  officer, 
collection  agencies,  police,  local  business  individuals 

• develop  a chart  showing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sources  of  financing  a business 

• choose  the  best  financial  arrangement  for  your  venture  based  on  the  nature  of  the  venture,  costs,  risks,  etc. 

Module  Evaluation  Strategies 

Evaluation  should  be  ongoing  and  specific  to  the  activities  selected  by  the  teacher  and  students.  Evaluation  strategies  can  include  tests,  field 
trip  evaluation  forms,  presentations,  group  work,  assignments  and  contracts. 
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MODULE  5:  VENTURE  ANALYSIS 

STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 


The  student  will : 

1.  describe  and  apply  various  methodologies  of  evaluation  and  analysis  of  ventures,  i.e., 

• product/service  evaluation 

• market  analysis 

• industry  analysis 

• financial  analysis 

• human  resource  analysis 

2.  after  analyzing  the  research,  be  able  to  compare  various  ventures  and  make  an  informed  decision  about  the  feasibility  of  each  venture 

3.  provide  a written  critique  of  a venture. 


MODULE  OVERVIEW 

The  main  focus  of  this  module  is  to  take  the  venture  ideas  generated  and  work  through  a process  that  will  eventually  give  students  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  decide  whether  a venture  is  feasible.  The  goal  of  this  module  is  to  expose  students  to  the  various  kinds  of  research 
strategies.  Using  this  information,  the  student  will  then  develop  and  implement  a specific  research  study  for  a particular  venture.  This  study  will 
give  students  the  tools  needed  to  make  an  informed  decision  on  the  feasibility  of  a venture. 

The  module  not  only  includes  some  very  valuable  technical  information,  it  also  involves  the  students  in  a wide  range  of  hands-on  experiences. 
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MODULE  5:  VENTURE  ANALYSIS 

Venture  Analysis  is  a systematic  and  quantitative  process  of  organizing  and  analyzing  information  to  guide  business  decisions. 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Conducting 

Research 

The  student  will : 

• identify  various  methodologies  of  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  ventures,  i.e., 

- product/service  evaluation 

- market  analysis 

- industry  analysis 

- financial  analysis 

- human  resource  analysis 

• identify  and  list  the  criteria  that  are  important  to  the 
success  of  various  product/service  oriented  ventures, 
i.e., 

- ease  of  operation 

- quality 

- technical  feasibility 

- marketability 

- ability  to  raise  capital 

- return  on  investment 

- size  of  market 

- simplicity  of  manufacturing 

- advertising  potential 

- growth  potential 

• choose  an  appropriate  research  strategy  for  a venture 

• conduct  a research  study 

• collect  data  using: 

- market  survey 

- journals 

- government  publications 

• develop  and  apply  a strategy  to  assess  the  following 
aspects  of  a product  or  service: 

- technical 

- financial 

- legal 

Ch.  7 

Ch.  9 

Ch.  11 

Ch.  12 

Ch.  14 

Case  Studies 
214,  332 

Ch.  4 

Ch.  7 

13  Ch.  4 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• brainstorm  personal  experiences  related  to  marketing  research  (telephone,  survey,  Neilson  rating) 

• discuss  the  kinds  of  research  used  (primary  and  secondary) 

• show  examples  of  different  methods  of  research  (survey,  observation,  experimentation,  interviews) 

• participate  in  different  methods  of  gathering  research.  Examples: 

- survey:  make  a sample  questionnaire 

- observation  of  buying  habits  at  local  outlets 

- experimentation:  i.e.,  sample  product 

- interviewing  business  owners  on  the  type  of  research  methods  they  have  used 

- newspaper/bulletin  board  advertisements 

• show  a video  or  a film  on  research  methods 

• choose  a current  issue  and  have  students  design  a questionnaire  that  they  will  use  to  interview  fellow  students. 
Students  collect  and  record  responses 

• interview  small  business  owners  on  research  methods  used  to  determine  product  sale  ability 

• study  demographic  influence  on  research  strategy 

• design  and  implement  study  using  primary  research  methods 

• design  a "Family  Feud"  style  game  based  on  current  trends.  Develop  and  conduct  a survey  and  base  game 
questions  on  survey  results 

• invite  a speaker  from  Stats 
Canada  or  a telemarketing 
firm  that  will  discuss 
methods  of  data  collection 

• guest  speakers  from 
business  consulting  firms 
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MODULE  5:  VENTURE  ANALYSIS  (continued) 


Resources 

Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Analyzing  Data 

The  student  will'. 

• analyze  and  compare  ventures  in  terms  of 

- technical  feasibility 

- general  acceptance 

- production 

- competition 

- marketing 

- distribution 

- legalities 

Ch.  14 

BLM  36 

Ch.  4 

13  Ch.  4 

® discuss  potential  risks  involved  in  ventures 

- financial 

- personal 

- social 

• compare  various  venture  plans  in  terms  of: 

- market  analysis 

- operating  plans 

- financial  plan 

Ch.  14 

• compare  the  financial  plan/projection  of  various  ventures 
or  case  studies  through  an  analysis  of  such  aspects  as: 

- source  of  financing 

- debt 

- leverage 

- equity 

- working  capital 

- financial  statements 

- cash  flow 

Ch.  15 

12  Ch.  14 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• brainstorm  predicted  and  unpredictable  external  factors  that  could  affect  the  data  collected: 

- fluctuating  economy 

- fads 

- seasonal  changes 

- acts  of  God 

- outbreak  of  war 

• analyze  various  forms  of  displaying  collected  data; 

- graphs 

- statistics 

• integrate  the  use  of  computer  programs  at  this  time,  McDraw,  Microsoft  Works,  etc. 

• compare  various  ventures  by  calculating  Key  Business  Ratios  for  solvency,  efficiency  and  profit  ability 

• invite  guest  speaker  from 
market  analysis  firm  to 
speak  on  how  data  is  used 

Business  owners  from  the 
community 

Personnel  at  Statistics 

Canada  Offices 

Business  consulting  firm 
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MODULE  5:  VENTURE  ANALYSIS  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Assessing 

Ventures 

The  student  will : 

• by  using  the  data  presented,  assess  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  venture 

• select  the  most  feasible  venture  based  on  the  analyzed 
data 

• provide  a written  critique  of  a venture 

Ch.  2,  4,  8 

BLM  2,  3,  4,  5, 
12,  13,  15,  16, 
17,  26,  27,  28, 
31,  32,  34,  35, 
40 

Ch.  4 

Additional 


20  Basic  Marketing  Research 

12  Do-it-yourself  Marketing  Research 

13  Entrepreneurship 

26  Entrepreneurship:  A Primer  for  Canadians 
4 Marketing  for  a Small  Business 
32  Metropolitan  Edmonton 
17  Profit  [magazine] 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• use  the  SWOT  approach  to  brainstorm 

- strengths 

- weaknesses 

- opportunities 

- threats 

• review  the  steps  of  the  decision-making  process 

• determine  how  research  can  help  determine  the  success  or  demise  of  a business 

• invite  guest  speakers  from  the  community  who  have  been  involved  in  both  successful  and  non-successful  ventures  to 
share  their  experiences 

• using  the  previously  analyzed  data  determine  the  viability  of  a venture 

Module  Evaluation  Strategies 

This  module  is  based  on  process-oriented  activities,  therefore  evaluations  should  be  based  on  participation,  presentations,  projects,  and  group 
work.  Formal  evaluation  should  be  kept  at  the  minimum.  Self-evaluation  by  the  students  should  be  incorporated  into  different  phases  of  this 
module. 
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MODULE  6:  MANAGING  THE  VENTURE 

STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 


The  student  wilT. 

1 . identify  the  functions  of  the  routine  management  of  a venture: 

• planning 

• organizing 

• staffing 

• directing 

• controlling 

2.  develop  a procedure  to  progress  toward  the  actualization  of  the  venture  plan 

3.  determine  critical  risks  and  develop  contingency  procedures 

4.  monitor  the  venture  plan. 

MODULE  OVERVIEW 

All  ventures  require  people  to  manage  the  daily  operations  of  the  office.  All  too  often  many  of  ventures  depend  on  individuals  who  have  neither 
the  skills  nor  the  training  to  run  the  manage  routine  functions  on  a daily  basis.  The  information  in  this  module  is  designed  to  facilitate  and 
enhance  not  only  the  theory  aspect  of  management,  but  also  offers  the  students  a strong  practical  “hands  on”  reinforcement  to  their  learning. 

The  information  covered  will  benefit: 

a.  individuals  who  will  be  entering  business  as  employees 

b.  individuals  who  will  be  entering  business  at  a management  level 

c.  individuals  who  will  own  and  operate  their  own  business 

d.  individuals  who  are  unsure  of  their  career  goals  but  are  interested  in  business  in  general. 

The  information  is  presented  in  a way  that  students  will: 

a.  learn  business  terms 

b.  involve  students  in  hands  on  activities 

c.  show  the  students  the  importance  of  proper  business  procedures 

d.  help  the  students  make  the  necessary  career  decisions 

This  module  may  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  other  modules  or  information  and  activities  may  be  linked  up  with  other  modules. 

Due  to  the  expected  participatory  nature  of  this  module  our  suggestion  is  that  evaluation  be  based  on  participation.  The  weight  on  different 
areas  of  the  module  would  be  up  to  the  teacher  involved. 
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MODULE  6:  MANAGING  THE  VENTURE 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Planning 

The  student  will : 

• formulate  the  objectives  and  goals  of  the  venture 

- mission  statement 

- clearly  defined  objectives 

- strategic  plan  (long  term  goals) 

- operating  plan  (day  to  day  operations) 

• analyze  the  goals  and  develop  a plan  of  action  to  fulfil 
venture  requirements  in  terms  of 

- capital 

- labour 

- marketing 

- production/service 

• examine  the  need  for  accounting  procedures 

- source  documents  such  as: 
sales  receipts 

cash  register  records 
cheque  stubs 

• list  government  regulations  dealing  with 

- health 

- safety 

- compensation 

• identify  ethical  and  unethical  business  practises 

• list  components  of  marketing  involved  in: 

- advertising 

- promotion 

- packaging 

- sales 

• formulate  a plan  to  monitor: 

- inventory 

- supplies 

Ch.  14 

BLM  33 

24  Ch.  12,  13 

see  module 
"Promoting  the 
Venture" 

21  p.  211 

10  p.  149 
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Support  Network 


Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 


• list  ethical  and  unethical  business  relations 

• have  students  write  and  act  out  a short  skit  demonstrating  unethical  business  relations 
- have  audience  identify  unethical  practices  in  the  skit 


• a plan  for  daily  tracking  of  supplies  and  inventory 

- classroom  inventory 

- personal  inventory 

- school  store  inventory 
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MODULE  6:  MANAGING  THE  VENTURE  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Planning 

(continued) 

The  student  will : 

• outline  security 

- internal 

- external 

• identify  the  benefits  of  learning  from  failure 

19  Ch.  2 

13  pp.  33-36, 
94-98 

Organizing 

The  student  will : 

• develop  an  organizational  structure  to  achieve  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  venture 

• analyze  the  organizational  structure  in  terms  of 

- flexibility 

- suitability  to  type  and  size  of  venture 

- communication  channels 

- decision  making  process 

- efficiency 

Personnel 

The  student  will : 

• describe  the  necessary  components/strategies  of 

- recruitment 

- human  resource  development 

• list  characteristics  for  a supervisor  role 

• identify  the  components  of  remuneration 

- tangible 

- intangible 

• assess  impact  of  working  conditions  on  personnel 

• explain  impact  of  morale  on  productivity 

• design  short-term  plans  recognizing  the  need  for 
flexibility 

• apply  the  use  of  an  organization  plan  prepared  by 
others 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• brainstorm  to  identify  forms  of  internal  and  external  security  and  the  need  for  each 

• have  students  analyze  and  discuss  case  studies  of  famous  failures 

• have  students  complete  an  interview  activity  i.e.,  simulation  using  reverse  role  situations  (employer-employee) 

• students  can  visit  different  employment  agencies  to  find  out  recruiting  procedures  and  qualifications 

• have  a guest  speaker  come  in  and  talk  about  hiring,  firing  and  recruiting 

• bring  in  a guest  speaker  to  talk  about  different  types  of  staff  training 

• have  students  discuss  and  suggest  the  characteristics  of  an  ideal  supervisor 

• list  the  different  ways  of  being  rewarded  for  effective  work 

• by  discussion  conclude  that  pay  is  made  up  of  more  than  just  money 

• research  the  affects  of  different  surrounding  on  productivity 

• have  students  design  a layout  of  a productive  office.  Consider  lighting,  colour,  furniture 

• role  play  by  teacher  the  effect  of  mood  on  a group  by  making  it  either  positive  or  negative.  Relate  the  work 
environment 

• have  students  complete  a sample  organization  flow  chart  to  show  a typical  business  set-up 
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MODULE  6:  MANAGING  THE  VENTURE  (continued) 


Resources 

Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Personnel 

(continued) 

The  student  will : 

• use  conflict  resolution  strategies 

• 

demonstrate  negotiating  skills 

• 

assess  employee  attitudes  to  tardiness  and 
absenteeism 

• 

formulate  a plan  to  encourage 

- team  building 

- professionalism 

Directing 

The  student  will : 

• 

describes  qualities  of  leadership  as  a management  tool 

• 

compare  the  effects  of  leadership  styles  on  human 
relations 

• 

perform  time  management  functions 

- letter  writing 

- meetings 

- telephone 

- fax 

- electronic  mail 

24  Ch.  8 

38  pp.  290- 
303 

24  Ch.  15 

19  pp.  290- 
303 

• 

perform  banking  functions 

- identify  banking  institutions 

- properly  complete  various  forms 

• 

complete  a sample  payroll 

10  Ch.  14 

• 

examine  the  function  of  accounts  receivable  and 
payable  in  relation  to  cash  flow 

10  Ch.  14 

• 

perform  accounting  functions 

- profit  and  loss 

- balance  sheet 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• role  play  a variety  of  conflict  resolution  strategies 

• review  with  students  a variety  of  case  studies 

• have  a guest  speaker  to  discuss  labour  conflict  resolutions 

• have  students  do  a personal  check  list  regarding  personal  attitudes  to  absenteeism  and  tardiness 

• create  a list  of  employer-employee  expectations 

• role  play  various  management  styles  to  demonstrate  effects  on  employees 

• to  learn  proper  business  communication 

- have  students  compose  a letter  to  either  a 

- supplier 

- customer 

- reminder  letter 

- organize  a meeting 

- demonstrate  telephone  etiquette  and  procedure  by  simulation 

- if  available  demonstrate  use  of  electronic  equipment 

• obtain  past  business  records  and  analyze  them  for  accounting  procedures 

• design  an  alternative  accounting  procedure 

• visit  various  banking  institutions  to  investigate  different  types  of  services  available  to  venture  operator 

• evaluate  the  banking  services  available  by  designing  a check  list  to  see  which  best  suits  needs 

• students  will  complete  various  forms  such  as  shares,  cheques,  deposits,  receipts  that  are  used  in  keeping  track  of 
company  finances 

• students  will  list  and  explain  the  various  deductions  involved  in  payroll 

• students  can  create  a company  payroll  from  information  supplied  by  the  teacher 

• have  students  analyze  and  discuss  case  studies  of  small  business  cash  flow  affected  by  accounts  payable  or 
accounts  receivable 

• using  a simulation  explain  profit  and  loss 

• have  the  students  complete  a profit  and  loss  statement  using  information  provided  by  the  teacher 

• complete  a sample  balance  sheet 
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MODULE  6:  MANAGING  THE  VENTURE  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Controlling 

The  student  will : 

• examine  various  venture  plans  and  identify  factors  in  the 
venture  plan  that  require  monitoring  (e.g.,  cash  flow, 
financial,  customer/client  satisfaction,  human  resources 
effectiveness,  other) 

• set  a time  line  indicating  when  and  how  often  each 
factor  could  be  monitored 

• propose  adjustments  to  remedy  inconsistencies 

• identify  external  factors  that  could  affect  ventures  (e.g., 
fluctuating  economy,  fads,  seasonal  variations) 

• develop  strategies  for  changing  a plan  in  progress 

• identify  and  assess  financial  alternatives 

Additional 

38  Business  in  Changing  Times 

24  Business  Principles  and  Management 

40  Business  Simulation:  Participant’s  Guide  (The) 

10  Canadian  Manager:  Effectiveness  in  Action  (The) 
23  Canadian  Small  Business:  An  Entrepreneur’s  Plan 
13  Entrepreneurship 

27  Entrepreneurship  and  Enterprise  Development 

5 Financing  a Business  in  Alberta 


30  From  Concept  to  Market 

21  Managing  for  Excellence:  Fundamentals  of  Canadian  Business 
Management 

2 Rural  Women  as  Business  Entrepreneurs:  Leaders’  Guide  and 
Workshop  Manual 

19  Small  Business  Management  and  Entrepreneurship 
37  Your  Business  Matters  [series] 

36  Your  Money  Matters 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• examine  those  venture  plans  that  were  prepared  as  part  of  this  course 

• examples  of  information  sought  from  each  plan: 

1 . What  kind  of  business  is  it? 

2.  What  is  (are)  the  stated  purpose(s)? 

3.  What  is  the  product  or  service? 

4.  List  some  planned  marketing  strategies. 

5.  What  facility  and/or  equipment  are  required? 

6.  How  is  the  venture  being  financed? 

• instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  examining  plans,  the  students  could: 

1.  Listen  to  a guest  speaker,  i.e.,  entrepreneur,  banker,  accountant,  etc. 

2.  Visit  a venture  in  groups  of  3 or  4 

3.  View  films 

4 Examine  ventures  such  as  the  Heroes  Program  at  U of  A Hospital  (Jim  Frith) 

• identify  factors  that  could  affect  the  progress  of  the  venture 

• discuss  and  prioritize  the  factors 

• prepare  a time  line  that  identifies  appropriate  intervals  for  monitoring 

• analyze  case  studies  of  failed  ventures  and  suggest  how  failure  could  have  been  prevented 

• bring  an  entrepreneur  to  class  to  talk  about  his/her  business  successes  and/or  failures 

• list  external  factors  that  impact  on  the  venture 

• discuss  how  external  factors  could  affect  the  venture 

• analyze  case  studies  of  failed  venture  and  suggest  how  failure  due  to  external  factors  could  have  been  prevented 

• develop  strategies  for  changing  a venture  plan  in  progress  as  a result  of 

- business-partner  dies  suddenly 

- outbreak  of  war 

- act  of  God 

- insufficient  insurance  coverage 

• identify  and  assess  financing  alternatives  necessitated  by  unforeseen  events 

• guest  speaker  on  short 
term  financing 

• guest  speaker  from 
Consumer  & Corporate 
Affairs  on  types  of  credit 

Module  Evaluation  Strategies 

Because  this  module  should  be  developed  using  team  and  class  discussion  and  the  discovery  method,  student  evaluation  should  reflect  the 
delivery  strategy.  Some  knowledge  exams  could  be  used.  Presentations,  participation,  oral  and  written  reports  and  production  of  assignments 
could  be  methods  of  evaluation. 
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Supplementary  Teaching  Suggestions 


1.  To  learn  proper  business  communication: 

- have  students  compose  various  letters  such  as  to  a supplier,  to  a customer  or  to  a debtor 

- organize  a meeting 

- demonstrate  business  telephone  use,  etiquette  and  procedure. 

2.  See  "Promoting  The  Venture" 

This  is  an  awareness  of  marketing.  It  can  be  covered  in  conjunction  with  Promoting  the  Venture  if  it  has  not  been  covered  in  detail. 

3.  Develop  a plan  for  daily  tracking  of  supplies  and  inventory. 

4.  Examine  various  attitudes  in  dealing  with  others,  e.g.,  honesty  in  dealing  with  customers. 

5.  Examine  venture  failures  to  determine  what  can  be  learned  from  mistakes. 

6.  Learn  the  importance  of  keeping  track  of  daily  sales  or  expenses  to  be  accountable. 

7.  Become  aware  of  different  types  of  financial  support  available  to  the  venture  operator. 

e.g.,  trust  companies,  credit  unions  and  credit  card  companies  and  learn  the  proper  procedures  to  follow  in  completing  the  various  forms 
for  keeping  track  of  company  finances. 

8.  Understand  what’s  involved  in  a payroll  by  completing  a simple  sample. 

9.  Show  how  these  compliment  the  daily  operations  of  the  venture  in  determining  what  is  to  be  paid  out  and/or  collected. 

10.  Obtain  practice  in  hiring,  firing  and  recruiting.  Learn  where  to  look  for  employees 
e.g.,  agencies,  qualifications. 

1 1 . Demonstrate  different  types  of  staff  training. 

12.  There  are  many  ways  of  being  rewarded  for  a job  well  done.  Not  all  of  them  being  monetary  (i.e. , volunteerism,  car,  vacation,  etc.) 

13.  Show  how  surroundings  affect  productivity  and  what  that  means  to  the  venture  (lighting,  colour,  furniture,  etc.). 

Happy  : production  > (Could  be  work  or  any  duties) 

Sad  : production  < 

14.  How  is  "the  plan"  implemented  on  a daily  basis? 
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15.  Fill  in  and  use  various  forms  of  organization  charts  (e.g.,  flow,  block,  etc.). 

16.  Learn  various  methods  of  resolving  disagreements. 

17.  Become  aware  of  legal  requirements  and  regulations  which  affect  the  operation  of  the  venture. 

18.  Learn  how  to  negotiate  with  employees  and  employer. 

1 9.  Consider  the  issue  of  theft  by  employees:  dishonesty  costs  everybody 

20.  Consider  the  implications  of  a security  system  to  minimize  loss. 

21.  Instill  pride  in  the  work  ethic. 

22.  Role  play  various  management  styles  to  demonstrate  effects  on  employees. 
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MODULE  7:  PROMOTING  THE  VENTURE 

STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 


The  student  will: 

1 . define  the  concept  of  promotion 

2.  recognize  and  assess  major  promotional  strategies 

3.  explain  and  identify  the  concept  and  determinants  of  a promotional  plan 

4.  identify  the  process  of  market  communications  in  relation  to  promotional  strategies 

5.  recognize  and  formulate  a promotional  budget 

6.  appraise  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  promotional  strategies. 


MODULE  OVERVIEW 

Promotion  can  make  or  break  a business.  This  module  will  provide  the  student  with  basic  information  related  to  promotion  and  its  strategies.  It 
endeavors  to  provide  information  both  from  a generalistic  point  of  view  and  focused  viewpoint.  This  module  gives  students  the  chance  to 
experience  hands-on-task-oriented  skills  with  respect  to  the  various  approaches  to  promotion.  As  well,  they  will  gain  the  necessary  information 
in  order  for  them  to  find  promotional  assistance  i.e.  resources,  resource  people,  etc. 

Evaluation  can  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  It  may  be  formative  testing  in  terms  of  concepts  and  terminology  or  it  may  be  practical 
testing  based  on  the  predetermined  criteria  i.e.,  displays,  bulletin  boards,  advertisements,  or  combinations,  etc. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  module  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  the  creation  of  a specific  venture.  However  we  feel  that  this  module  could  be 
taught  independently  of  a venture  through  the  use  of  various  simulation  exercises. 
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MODULE  7:  PROMOTING  THE  VENTURE 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Promotional 

Objectives 

The  student  will : 

• define  the  concept  of  promotion 

• describe  the  relationship  between  promotion  and  other 
venture  decisions 

• list  the  decisions  that  must  be  made  when  completing  a 
promotional  plan 

• identify  sources  of  promotional  assistance  and 
information 

Ch.  13 

Ch.  14 

Ch.  15 

Case  Study 

358 

BLM  36 

Ch.  9 

Ch.  14 

9 p.  389,  400- 
401 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• discussion  on  the  concept  of  promotion.  "What  is  it?" 

• list  the  parts  of  a promotional  objective  and  develop  one  example  of  an  objective 

• collect  a variety  of  examples  of  promotion  to  show  the  wide  range  from  traditional  ads  to  publicity  releases,  e.g., 
newspaper  ads.  TV  ads,  video  promotion,  radio  ads,  coupons,  billboards,  Busarama  sidewalk  signs  or  (placards)  or 
store  displays 

• guest  speaker  to  speak  on  their  perception  of  promotion  e.g.,  promotional  consultants  from  malls,  radio  stations,  TV 
stations,  local  personalities 

• discuss  how  other  venture  decisions  (e.g.,  how  hours  of  operation,  acceptance  of  credit  cards,  special  services,  etc.) 
are  related  to  promotional  activities 

• using  the  variety  of  examples  of  promotion  from  the  previous  objective  compare  how  other  venture  decisions  are 
applied  to  each  promotion 

• discuss  the  following  statement:  "Promotion  needs  to  be  planned  at  the  same  time  that  other  marketing  decisions 
are  made" 

• brainstorm  to  determine  the  components  of  a promotional  plan  (e.g.,  What  is  involved  in  promotional  planning?) 

- Who  will  be  the  communicator? 

- To  whom  do  we  need  to  communicate?  What  information  do  we  need  to  communicate? 

- What  information  do  they  need  to  arrive  at  a good  decision? 

- What  media  should  be  used? 

- What  method(s)  would  be  most  effective? 

- How  much  money  is  needed  for  this  promotion? 

• using  the  five  steps  involved  in  promotional  planning,  create  an  example  of  each  step  for  an  actual  venture 

• collect  examples  of  advertisements  for  three  different  brands  of  each  of  the  following: 

- canned  fruit 

- women’s  shoes 

- television 

• analyze  the  examples  and  make  a presentation  to  the  class  or  bulletin  board/display 

• develop  a chart  for  each  product,  comparing  the  differences  among  the  brands  that  were  described  in  the  ads.  Write 
a brief  statement  discussing  how  valuable  the  ads  would  be  in  helping  you  make  a buying  decision 

• brainstorm  to  get  ideas  on  whom  to  see  or  where  to  go  (contacts)  for  promotional  assistance  or  information 

• tour  an  advertising  agency  or  public  relations  firm  to  learn  how  they  can  assist  businesses 

• divide  into  groups  of  three  to  four  students.  Assign  each  person  in  the  group  with  the  responsibility  for  a certain  area 
of  media  (such  as  newspapers,  radio  stations,  outdoor  advertising  companies,  and  so  on).  Have  each  person  gather 
information  on  individuals,  organizations,  or  companies  in  their  area  that  help  small  businesses  plan  promotional 
activities.  Prepare  a resource  booklet  for  your  class  based  on  the  group’s  information 

• evaluate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  advertising  agency  to  a small  business 
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MODULE  7:  PROMOTING  THE  VENTURE  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Market 

Communi- 

cations 

The  student  will : 

• recognize  the  process  of  market  communications  from 
sender  to  receiver  via  transfer  mechanisms 

• apply  the  process  of  market  communications  to  a 
variety  of  situations: 

- promotion,  sender 

- transfer  mechanism 

- feedback 

• justify  the  importance  of  a public  relations  program  for  a 
venture: 

- economic 

- social 

- business 

Ch.  13 

Ch.  14 

Ch.  15 

Ch.  13 

9 p.  391 

9 p.  392 

9 p.  407 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• quickly  review  basic  communication  framework  from  other  courses,  i.e.,  English,  mathematics,  business,  etc. 

• discuss  the  generalized  communication  process  using  radio  and  telecommunication  as  resources 

• discuss  how  the  generalized  communication  process  transforms  into  the  market  communication  process  in  a 
promotional  strategy 

• develop  a chart  illustrating  the  market  communication  process  using  specific  examples 

• collect  examples  of  public  relations  activities  in  your  community  completed  by  small  and  large  businesses 

Determine  if  there  are  differences  between  small  and  large  public  relations  activities 

• list  the  six  steps  involved  in  planning  a public  relations  program.  Describe  each  step  in  detail 

• working  in  groups,  have  each  group  contact  a small  business  owner  in  your  community.  Find  out  what  procedures 
they  use  to  maintain  good  public  relations  in  the  community.  Do  the  companies  have  written  plans  for  their  public 
relations  programs?  Do  they  use  the  same  procedure?  If  they  do,  why?  If  they  don't,  why  not? 

• interview  the  owner  manager  of  a small  business  whose  employees  are  very  active  in  the  community.  Ask  the 
person  you  interview  if  any  special  incentive  programs  are  used  to  motivate  the  firm’s  employees  to  participate  in 
community  activities 

• as  a class,  develop  a list  of  ways  that  you  could  publicize  your  school.  Discuss  the  value  of  developing  a public 
relations  program  for  the  school  to  use  with  the  community.  If  the  school  district  has  a public  relations  officer,  invite 
that  person  to  talk  about  PR  for  the  school 

• list  six  activities  that  a small  business  could  include  in  a public  relations  program  and  describe  why  each  activity 
would  be  valuable 
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MODULE  7:  PROMOTING  THE  VENTURE  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Promotional 

Strategies 

The  student  will : 

• identify  and  compare  the  components  of  promotional 
strategies:  i.e., 

- advertising 

- personal  selling 

- publicity 

- sales  promotion 

- free  publicity  strategies 

- trade  shows 

• formulate  and  implement  promotional  plan  within  the 
venture 

Ch.  13 

Ch.  15 

Ch.  9 

Ch.  14 

9 Ch.  8 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  four  types  of  advertising  media: 

- print  media,  i.e.,  newspaper,  radio  broadcast  media,  i.e.,  television,  radio 

• outdoor  advertising,  i.e.,  billboards,  Busarama 

• direct  mail,  i.e.,  flyers,  catalogues 

• divide  students  into  groups  and  have  each  group  promote  one  aspect  of  their  venture  using  one  of  the  identified 
advertising  media  so  that  the  advertisement  is  informative.  Following  that,  then  have  each  group  change  their 
advertisement  so  that  it  is  persuasive  and  finally  change  it  so  that  it  becomes  reminder-oriented 

• discuss  case  studies  in  which  students  compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  advertising  media 
for  a small  business 

• invite  three  types  of  salespeople  to  meet  with  your  class: 

- a clerk  in  a discount  store 

- a person  who  sells  furniture 

- a person  who  sells  industrial  equipment 

• have  them  describe  their  duties  and  the  training  and  background  needed  for  each  job.  Discuss  the  similar  activities 
and  differences  in  their  jobs.  Why  do  these  salespeople  need  different  skills? 

• have  the  members  of  the  class  collect  as  many  examples  of  sales  promotion  as  they  can.  Analyze  each  one, 
determine  its  purpose,  and  decide  as  a class  if  it  seems  to  be  an  effective  use  of  sales  promotion,  i.e.,  concept  of 
K.I.S.S.  approach 

• choose  a successful  promotion  for  a current  product  or  service  and  analyze  it 

• contact  several  business  people  and  determine  what  types  of  trade  sales  promotion  methods  are  offered  to  them  by 
manufacturers 

• for  the  venture  you  have  selected  for  this  course  choose  a product  or  service  that  might  be  sold  by  this  business. 

Write  and  design  an  advertisement  for  this  product  or  service  that  could  be  used  (1)  in  a newspaper,  (2)  in  a radio 
advertisement,  (3)  on  a billboard,  and  (4)  in  a direct  mail  advertisement.  Be  sure  to  sketch  out  any  illustrations  you 
think  would  be  useful  in  explaining  your  ad  copy.  Also  list  the  suggestions  you  might  make  concerning  such  features 
as  the  colour  of  the  ad,  the  headline  style  and  size,  the  "action"  wording  you  might  use,  or  the  music  you  might 
select.  For  your  direct  mail  ad,  also  select  an  appropriate  audience  to  receive  the  material 

• invite  guest  speakers  from  various  advertising  media,  i.e.,  Educational  Consultants  from  local  print  or  broadcast 
media 

• prepare  a list  of  ten  different  types  of  products  or  services.  For  each  product,  determine  which  type  of  promotional 
method(s)  would  be  best  for  informing  consumers  about  the  product.  Why  did  you  select  each  method? 

• as  a group,  prepare  a detailed  (one  year)  promotional  plan  for  a specific  venture.  The  plan  should  include  a 
promotional  time  line,  a budget,  and  evaluation  procedures 
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MODULE  7:  PROMOTING  THE  VENTURE  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Managing 

Promotional 

Budget 

The  student  will : 

• identify  cost  factors  in  the  selection  of  alternative 
promotional  methods: 

- loss  leaders 

• create  a promotional  strategy  within  a pre-determined 
budget 

Analysis  of 
Promotional 
Strategies 

The  student  will : 

• evaluate  promotional  strategy  effectiveness 

• analyze  competitive  and  complementary  promotional 
activities 

Additional 

34  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  for  Independent  Business:  A Guide  for  Independent  Business 
9 Foundations  of  Marketing 
14  Home  Economics  Curriculum  Activities  Kit 
33  Promoting  the  Business 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• contact  a newspaper,  radio  station,  and  television  station  to  determine  the  costs  of  advertising  for  each  medium. 
Prepare  a chart  comparing  these  costs 

• develop  a list  of  methods  for  evaluating  promotional  activities.  List  as  many  methods  as  possible.  Determine  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  method.  You  may  want  to  use  textbooks  and  other  resources  to  help  you  with  this 
activity 

• formulate  criteria  for  judging  promotional  activities,  i.e.,  school  contests,  panel  discussions 

• have  each  person  in  your  group  interview  several  small  business  owners  to  determine  the  type  of  problems  they 
most  often  have  with  promotion.  Also  ask  them  to  identify  the  methods  they  used  to  plan  their  promotional  activities. 
Compare  your  results  with  those  of  other  people  in  the  group.  Are  some  problems  more  common  than  others?  Why 
or  why  not?  Could  some  of  the  problems  have  been  avoided  through  a better  promotional  plan?  Have  each  member 
of  the  class  report  their  results  to  the  class.  After  the  reports  are  complete,  have  a class  discussion  on  how  good 
promotional  planning  can  be  used  to  prevent  problems 

Module  Evaluation  Strategies 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  a portfolio  of  assignments  which  demonstrate  their  creativity  in  promoting  various  types  of  ventures. 
Assignments  should  be  practical  and  hands-on:  i.e.,  actually  developing  promotional  materials  such  as  brochures,  radio  advertisements,  etc. 
Consideration  to  be  given  to  having  students  make  presentations  to  class  members.  Individuals  from  promotion  agencies  should  be  invited  to 
critic  proposals  and  offer  constructive  suggestions. 
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MODULE  8:  EXPANDING  THE  VENTURE 

STATUS:  ENRICHMENT 


The  student  will : 

1 . recognize  the  factors  in  the  decision-making  process  for  expanding  a venture: 

• determine  the  cost  in  economic  and  non-economic  terms 

2.  understand  the  options  available  for  expanding  a venture: 

• analyze  strategies/case  studies 

3.  assess  the  elements  of  success  in  expanding  a venture. 


MODULE  OVERVIEW 

This  module  should  be  offered  only  to  senior  students.  (E  & I 30).  Generally  it  assumes  that  a particular  venture  has  been  successful  and  the 
student(s)  are  interested  in  exploring  the  opportunities  for  expansion.  Students  will  learn  to  recognize  the  conditions  which  are  indicative  of 
expansion  opportunities  and  undertake  a decision  making  process  to  verify  the  indicators  and  develop  an  expansion  plan. 

Expanding  a venture  essentially  follows  a process  similar  to  the  three  basic  themes  of  the  course:  getting  the  idea,  preparing  for  action  and 
making  it  happen,  with  the  focus  switching  from  start-up  to  expansion.  Although  it  is  not  likely  that  students  will  have  the  time  to  expand  a 
venture  within  this  course,  it  is  possible  for  grade  twelve  students  to  build  upon  a venture  undertaken  at  the  E.  and  I.  20  level.  This  module 
need  not  be  theoretical  or  highly  technical  in  nature:  there  are  many  opportunities  for  hands-on  experiences  and  student  directed  learning. 
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MODULE  8:  EXPANDING  THE  VENTURE 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Making  the 
Decision 

The  student  will : 

• learn  to  recognize  the  conditions  that  indicate  the 
possibility  for  expansion 

• determine  the  impact  of  expansion  in  the  roles  within 
the  venture 

• establish  realistic  goal  expectations  for  expansion 

• identify  the  possible  directions  for  expansion 

Ch.  14 

Case  Studies 

90,  268,  342 

BLM  4,  5,  26, 

28,  35 

Ch.  16,  18 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• internal  conditions 

- a reference  to  factor  inside  the  venture  which  might  indicate  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  expansion 

• market  expansion 

- expansion  possible  because  of  a rising  level  of  demand  for  your  product  or  service 

- change  of  consumer  taste 

- change  of  technology 

- change  in  market  structure,  e.g.,  do  it  yourself  movement 

• need  to  diversify: 

- need  to  get  into  new  markets  or  develop  new  products  or  services  to  avoid  such  problems  as: 

- inelastic  demand  for  existing  product  or  service  - Law  of  Diminishing  Marginal  Returns  (once  one  purchase  is 
made  likelihood  of  second  purchase  diminishes) 

- JOINT  and  DERIVED  Demand  (accessories  to  a main  product)  e.g.,  some  purchases  must  be  supplemented  by 
others,  e.g.,  running  shoes  to  jogging  outfits 

• need  to  invest  profit 

- the  two  key  assumptions  about  expansion  are: 

- there  is  a profit  to  be  made;  be  expansion  and/or 

- an  existing  venture  is  profitable  and  there  is  a need  to  invest  the  profit 

• in-house  expertise 

- the  decision-maker  has  the  necessary  expertise  or  has  the  potential  expertise  within  his  existing  organization 

• expansion  in  SELF-DEFENSE 

- this  type  of  expansion  is  prompted  by  the  need  to  survive  (in  competition)  with  a competitor  who  is  expanding  (a 
possible  case  study  would  be  the  coke-pepsi  situation) 

• need  to  work  within  the  scope  of  governmental  policies 

- take  advantage  of  regional  development  schemes 

- take  advantage  of  tax  concessions  and  regulations 

- utilize  available  governmental  services 

• adjustment  to  technological  innovation 

- need  to  adjust  to/take  advantage  of  new  technology 

- directly  - new  product/service 

- indirectly  - different  application  of  existing  product/service 
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MODULE  8:  EXPANDING  THE  VENTURE  (continued) 


Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• utilization  of  available  private  resources 

- human  resources 

- natural  resources 

- capital  resources 

• personal. 

- factors  that  relate  to  the  decision  makers  (owner)  or  the  company 

a.  what  new  responsibilities  are  inherent  in  a changing  role  created  by  the  expansion? 

b.  how  do  you  measure  your  ability  to  fulfill  these  new  expectations? 

c.  how  can  you  acquire  the  needed  abilities? 

d.  will  the  changing  role  have  psychological  drawbacks?  e.q.,  hands  on  becomes  arms  length 

• personnel: 

- factors  that  relate  to  the  human  resources  needed  in  expanding  the  venture 

a.  existing  personnel 

- assessment  of  skills  in  newly  developed  roles 

- PETER  PRINCIPLE 

- assessment  of  psychological  reaction  to  needed  changes 

- relocation 

- new  employees 

- new  "bosses" 

- re-training 

b.  new  personnel 

- sources  of  new  personnel 

- re-training 

- integration  with  existing  personnel,  e.g.,  "if  it  ain’t  broke  - don’t  fix  it";  "making  your  mark" 

• monetary/market  expectations; 

- profitability  - $ 

- market  share 

- "cost  effectiveness  of  investment" 

• business  ethics? 

- legality/morality  of  practices  and  methods 

- are  there  "limits"  to  what  can  be  done 
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MODULE  8:  EXPANDING  THE  VENTURE  (continued) 


Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• socio-economic/ecological  expectations 

- impact  on  the  local  community 

- job  creation 

- "ripple-effect"  of  investment 

- others 

- impact  on  environment  (resource  depletion/pollution) 

- needed  resources 

- production  methods 

- packaging  (waste  disposal) 

• Forms  of  ownership: 

- see  attached  chart  for  types  and  analysis 

• location  of  expansion 

- existing  site 

- physical  expansion 

- product  line  expansion 

- new  market  expansion 

• new  site 

- new  location 

- expanded  market  area 

- local 

- regional 

- national 

- international 

• type  of  expansion 

- new  product/service  into  a new  market 

- new  product/service  into  an  existing  market 

- established  product/service  into  a new  market 

- establishes  product/service  into  an  existing  market 

• the  type  of  expansion  would  depend  on  the  type  of  product/service  involved 
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MODULE  8:  EXPANDING  THE  VENTURE  (continued) 


Concept 

Learner  Expectations 

Resources 

Bodell 

11 

Kretchman 

28 

Liepner 

29 

Additional 

Developing  the 
Expansion 

The  student  will : 

• identify  the  limitations  caused  by  the  type  of  venture 
involved 

• determine  the  process  for  implementing  expansion 

Ch.  1,  6,  14 
Case  Studies 

90,  268,  342 
BLM  4,  17 

Monitoring  the 
Expansion 

The  student  will: 

• investigate  the  social  consequences 

• analyze  the  success  in  achieving  the  financial  goals 

• determine  the  need  for  future  (continued)  expansion 

Ch.  6 

Ch.  14 

Case  studies 
289,  332, 

342 

Franchising 

The  student  will : 

• examine  the  concept  of  franchising  as  a means  of 
expanding  business 

• evaluate  the  benefits  and  risks 

• identify  the  process  of  establishing  franchises 

Ch.  12 

13  Ch.  7 

Additional 

13  Entrepreneurship 
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Suggested  Instructional  Strategies  and  Learning  Activities 

Support  Network 

• review  the  concept  of  business  plans  and  develop  a framework  for  the  components  of  a business  plan  for  expanding 
a venture 

• invite  the  owner  of  an  expanding  venture  to  speak  about  the  issues  of  expansion 

• study  a business  which  has  expanded  to  determine  the  process  used,  e g.,  PWA 

• analyze  case  studies  of  venture  expansions,  both  successful  and  not  so  successful  to  determine  the  risks  involved 

• design  a market  research  study  which  would  determine  the  feasibility  of  success  for  a specific  venture  expansion 

• invite  a guest  speaker  from  an  economic  development  department  to  speak  about  expansion  support  available  from 
government  agencies 

• review  key  concepts  from  the  "Monitoring  the  Venture"  Module  and  discuss  their  applicability  to  expanding  ventures 

• interview  various  community  resource  persons,  e.g.,  bank  manager,  chief  financial  officers,  accountants,  lawyers  to 
obtain  their  advice  about  monitoring  ventures 

• compare  financial  statement  before,  during  and  after  the  expansion  of  a venture 

• examine  the  social  impact  of  venture  expansion,  e.g.,  new  jobs,  increased  pollution,  greater  market  access 

• examine  case  studies  of  various  franchises,  e.g.,  McDonalds,  Midas,  Mr.  Submarine,  Baskin-Robbins,  Century  21 

- financial  requirement 

- franchiser  obligations 

- franchisee  obligations 

- risks 

• interview  owners  of  franchise  business 

• invite  a panel  of  franchise  owners  to  speak  about  their  ventures 

• debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  owning  a franchise 

• answer  a franchise  ad  in  a newspaper  to  obtain  information  and  report  to  the  class  on  the  findings 

• investigate  franchise  fraud  by  inviting  a speaker  from  the  Fraud  Squad  or  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs 

• research  a franchise  you  would  like  to  own  and  report  to  your  class 

Check  "Yellow  Pages"  for 
possible  sources 

Globe  and  Mail 

Financial  Post 
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LEARNING  RESOURCES 


POLICY 

Alberta  Education  selects,  acquires,  develops,  produces,  translates 
and  authorizes  the  best  possible  instructional  materials  for  the 
implementation  of  approved  programs  of  study. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Instructional  materials  are  those  print  and  non-print  resources  used  to 
facilitate  teaching  and  learning,  such  as  student  resources,  teaching 
resources,  audio-visual  equipment,  computer  equipment,  etc.  Two 
subsets  of  instructional  materials  are  student  learning  resources  and 
teaching  resources. 

Student  Learning  Resources 

Student  learning  resources  are  print  or  non-print  instructional  materials 
used  by  students  during  the  implementation  of  provincial  programs  of 
study,  such  as  books,  films,  videotapes,  slides,  computer  programs, 
videodiscs  or  manipulatives.  The  three  categories  of  student  learning 
resources  are:  Basic  Learning  Resources,  Support  Learning 
Resources  and  Other  Learning  Resources. 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Basic  learning  resources  are  those  student  learning  resources 
authorized  by  Alberta  Education  as  the  most  appropriate  for  addressing 
the  majority  of  learner  expectations  of  course(s),  substantial 
components  of  course(s),  or  the  most  appropriate  for  meeting  general 
learner  expectations  across  two  or  more  grade  levels,  subject  areas,  or 
programs  as  outlined  in  provincial  programs  of  study.  These  may 
include  any  resource  format,  such  as  print,  computer  software, 
manipulatives  or  video. 


Support  Learning  Resources 

Support  learning  resources  are  those  student  learning  resources 
authorized  by  Alberta  Education  to  assist  in  addressing  some  of  the 
learner  expectations  of  course(s)  or  components  of  course(s);  or  assist 
in  meeting  the  learner  expectations  across  two  or  more  grade  levels, 
subject  areas,  or  programs  as  outlined  in  the  provincial  programs  of 
study. 

Other  Learning  Resources 

Other  learning  resources  are  those  learning  resources  identified  by 
Alberta  Education  as  useful  for  teachers  in  the  implementation  of  a 
course(s)  or  program(s)  of  study,  but  which  have  not  undergone 
review  procedures  by  Alberta  Education.  Alberta  Education  does  not 
accept  responsibility  for  use  of  these  resources  with  students. 

Teaching  Resources 

Teaching  resources  are  print  or  non-print  instructional  materials 
containing  pedagogical  suggestions  and  used  by  such  groups  as 
teachers,  administrators,  parents  and  school/  community  groups  in 
implementing  provincial  programs  of  study.  Examples  include  teacher 
resource  manuals,  teacher  guides,  monographs,  kits,  newsletters  and 
booklets. 

There  is  only  one  category  of  teaching  resources  approved  by  Alberta 
Education,  and  this  is  referred  to  as  “Authorized  Teaching 
Resources”.  Non-authorized  teaching  materials  are  called  “Other 
Teaching  Resources”  and  evaluation  rests  with  the  user. 


The  titles  of  additional  instructional  materials  identified  in  this  document  for  this  field  test  were  provided  through  the  courtesy  of  Alberta 
teachers.  This  listing  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  explicit  or  implicit  departmental  approval  for  use.  These  titles  are  provided  as  a service  only 
to  assist  local  jurisdictions  to  identify  resources  that  contain  potentially  useful  ideas  for  teachers.  The  responsibility  to  evaluate  these 
resources  prior  to  selection  rests  with  the  user,  in  accordance  with  any  existing  local  policy. 
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PRINT  AND  AUDIO-VISUAL 


The  following  print  and  audio-visual  learning  resources  have  been  identified  as  instructional  materials  for  this  field  test. 

★indicates  potential  “basic”  or  “support”  status  and  a bullet  (•)  indicates  additional  instructional  materials. 

The  number  appearing  in  the  Potential  Status  column  is  a reference  number  assigned  to  each  resource  and  is  used  consistently  throughout  this 
document. 


Potential 

Status 

Resource 

Module 

★ 

Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment.  Are  You  Cut  Out  to  Be  an  Entrepreneur:  A Practical  Self-assessment 
Guide.  Edmonton,  AB:  Career  Programs  and  Resources,  1988.  [Copies  available  from  Alberta  Education,  Learning 
Resources  Distributing  Centre.] 

1 

1 

This  workbook  is  designed  to  help  students  explore  whether  or  not  they  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
entrepreneur. 

• 

2 

Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment.  Rural  Women  as  Business  Entrepreneurs:  Leaders’  Guide  and  Workshop 
Manual.  Edmonton,  AB:  Women’s  Career  Resources,  1990. 

6 

• 

3A 

Alberta  Economic  Development  and  Trade.  Financing  a Small  Business.  Edmonton,  AB:  Small  Business  and  Industry 
Division,  September  1988. 

3-4 

3 

One  of  a series  of  seven,  this  handbook,  while  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  experts,  highlights  some  of  the  more 
important  financial  considerations  of  which  new  businessmen  should  be  aware  for  the  welfare  of  their  company. 

• 

3B 

Alberta  Economic  Development  and  Trade.  Starting  a Small  Business  Edmonton,  AB:  Small  Business  and  Industry 
Division,  September  1988. 

• 

4 

Alberta  Economic  Development  and  Trade.  Marketing  for  a Small  Business.  Edmonton,  AB:  Small  Business 
Division, 1989. 

5 

• 

5 

Alberta  Tourism  and  Small  Business.  Financing  a Business  in  Alberta.  Edmonton,  Alberta:  Small  Business  Division,  1986. 

6 
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Potential 

Status 

Resource 

Module 

• 

Armstrong,  Michael.  How  to  Be  an  Even  Better  Manager:  Improve  Performance,  Profits  and  Productivity.  Second  edition. 
Vancouver,  BC:  Self-Counsel  Press,  1990. 

2,  3 

6 

This  book  deals  individually  with  each  of  the  management  functions  and  with  all  the  techniques  and  skills  required  of  a 
manager.  Subjects  are  dealt  with  in  alphabetical  order  for  ease  of  reference. 

★ 

Barker,  Joel.  Paradigms:  Discovering  the  Future.  Kinetic.  1990. 

1 

7 

“Paradigms”  (rules  we  take  for  granted)  may  become  so  deeply  rooted,  so  unquestioned,  that  they  can  become  barriers 
to  our  ability  to  see  new  opportunities.  This  38-minute  video  explains  the  implications  of  paradigms  and  future  success. 

★ 

Barker,  Joel.  Power  of  Vision.  Kinetic.  1990. 

1 

8 

This  30-minute  video  shows  how  a meaningful  vision  empowers  us  to  solve  problems  and  accomplish  goals.  It  shows 
what  helps  and  what  inhibits  an  individual’s  ability  to  manage  change  and  shape  their  own  future. 

• 

Beckman,  M.  Dale,  David  L.  Kurtz  and  Louis  E.  Boone.  Foundations  of  Marketing.  Fourth  edition.  Toronto,  ON:  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Limited,  1988. 

7 

9 

This  textbook  deals  with  how  organizations,  both  profit  and  non-profit,  are  studying  and  applying  marketing  knowledge  in 
order  to  identify  their  clients  and  provide  them  with  needed  services.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  consumer  behaviour 
and  elements  of  the  marketing  mix.  Case  studies  and  a technical  appendices  are  included.  Computer  problems  are 
also  included  and  a software  marketing  disk  is  available.  A teaching-learning  package  is  also  available  that  includes: 
student  study  guide,  instructor’s  manual,  a test  bank  and  transparencies. 

• 

Bilyea,  Cliff  G.  The  Canadian  Manager:  Effectiveness  in  Action.  Toronto:  John  Wiley  and  Sons  Canada.  1980. 

6 

10 

This  text  draws  examples  from  Canadian  companies  to  illustrate  business  principles.  Geared  more  toward  college  and 
university  students,  it  considers  the  complexities  surrounding  the  manager  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
economy.  Hands  on  examples  indicate  how  business  concepts  interact  with  organizational  realities.  Four  major  parts 
cover  an  overview  of  business  and  management,  aspects  of  management,  spheres  of  management,  and  the 
environment  of  business. 
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Potential 

Status 

Resource 

Module 

★ 

Bodell,  Richard  W.,  Gary  W.  Rabbior  and  Larry  W.  Smith.  Entrepreneurship:  The  Spirit  of  Adventure.  Toronto,  ON: 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  Canada  Inc.,  1991. 

Textbook 

Teacher’s  Guide 

1—8 

11 

This  textbook  explores  what  entrepreneurs  have  accomplished  and  what  has  motivated  them  to  achieve  their  objectives. 
Five  major  units  cover:  what  is  an  entrepreneur?  innovation  and  entrepreneurship,  opportunities  and  ideas, 
entrepreneurial  planning  and  entrepreneurial  skills  within  organizations.  Individual  chapters  include  key  concepts; 
attitudes,  skills  and  abilities;  profiles;  and  case  studies. 

• 

Breen,  George  Edward  and  Albert  B.  Blankenship.  Do-it-yourself  Marketing  Research.  Third  edition.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  Inc.,  1989. 

5 

12 

This  book  is  a practical  auide  that  shows  the  nonprofessional  how  to  do  enouqh  marketing  research— and  how  to  do  it 
in  a semiprofessional  and  unbiased  manner. 

• 

Burch,  John  G.  Entrepreneurship.  New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1986. 

6 

13 

The  aim  of  this  textbook  is  to  present  the  necessary  steps  to  help  put  venture  building  blocks  together  and  keep  them 
together;  how  to  prepare  and  present  a business  plan  for  a venture  idea  and  how  to  raise  capital  and  launch  a 
successful  venture.  Topics  covered  are:  entrepreneurship  and  the  entrepreneur;  product/service  creation  and 
evaluation;  means  of  entering  business;  promising  entrepreneurial  opportunities;  legal  and  financial  considerations;  and 
preparation  and  presentation  of  a business  plan. 

• 

14 

Campbell,  Margaret  F.  Home  Economics  Curriculum  Activities  Kit.  West  Nyack,  NY:  Center  for  Applied  Research  in 
Education.  1990. 

7 

★ 

Canadian  Co-operative  Association.  Co-operative  Entrepreneurship:  A Case  Study  in  Worker  Ownership.  Co-operative 
Outlook  Series,  January  1990. 

15 

Based  on  events  surrounding  the  origination  of  the  Big  Carrot,  a natural  food  market  in  Toronto,  this  booklet  introduces 
students  to  an  example  of  Canadian  entrepreneurship:  the  worker-owned  cooperative.  It  takes  students  through  a 
typical  business  start-up  process;  defining  objectives,  carrying  out  a feasibility  study,  creating  the  business  plan  and 
accumulating  finances.  The  questions  and  activities  provide  opportunity  to  explore  the  stages  of  setting  up  a small 
business,  and  each  part  concludes  with  an  activity  that  focuses  on  task-oriented  groups  and  the  group  process. 
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Potential 

Status 

Resource 

Module 

★ 

Canadian  Foundation  for  Economic  Education.  Entrepreneurship  for  Canadians:  The  Spirit  of  Adventure.  1989. 

3 

16 

Series  of  six  videos  profiling  Canadian  entrepreneurs. 

One  teacher  inservice  video. 

The  user’s  guide  provides  suggested  teaching  strategies. 

• 

17 

CB  Media  Ltd.  Profit  magazine  (formerly  Small  Business  magazine).  Toronto. 

5 

• 

18 

Canadian  Bankers’ Association  (The).  Financing  a Small  Business:  Working  with  Your  Bank.  Toronto,  ON:  1989. 

4 

• 

Church,  Olive  D.  Small  Business  Management  and  Entrepreneurship.  Chicago,  IL:  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc., 
1984. 

6 

19 

This  text  integrates  the  knowledge  and  skills  from  accounting,  business  law,  communications,  economics,  finance, 
human  relations,  management,  marketing,  office  systems,  personnel  management  and  psychology  within  the  overall 
topics  of  planning,  organizing,  financing,  managing  and  controlling  of  a small  enterprise.  The  central  focus  is  the 
preparation  of  a comprehensive  and  realistic  business  plan. 

• 

Churchill,  Gilbert  A.  (Jr.).  Basic  Marketing  Research.  Chicago,  IL:  The  Dryden  Press,  1988. 

5 

20 

This  text  is  a modular  approach  to  marketing  research  for  aspiring  managers  and  researchers.  It  is  broken  into  seven 
stages:  formulating  the  problem,  determining  research  design,  determining  data-collection  method,  designing  data- 
collection  forms,  designing  a sample  and  collecting  data,  analyzing  and  interpreting  data,  and  preparing  a research 
report. 

• 

Cranson,  Lori.  Managing  for  Excellence:  The  Fundamentals  of  Canadian  Business  Management.  Toronto:  McGraw-Flill 
Ryerson  Limited,  1988. 

3 

21 

This  text  provides  an  overview  of  a broad  range  of  business  management  concepts  and  how  they  are  practised  in 
Canada  as  well  as  those  modified  or  adopted  from  other  countries.  Each  chapter  is  self-contained  for  course  design 
flexibility.  A teacher’s  resource  manual  is  also  available. 
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Potential 

Status 

Resource 

Module 

★ 

CTV.  Young  Entrepreneurs.  Shirley,  1990. 

1-2 

22 

A panel  of  young  entrepreneurs  tell  their  success  stories.  They  also  discuss  the  hurdles  and  obstacles  that  they  had  to 
overcome.  47:30-minute  video.  [It  is  suggested  that  the  first  30  minutes  are  most  relevant.] 

• 

Eckert,  Lee  A.,  J.  D.  Ryan,  Robert  J.  Ray  and  Robert  J.  Bracey.  Canadian  Small  Business:  An  Entrepreneur’s  Plan. 
Toronto:  Harcourt,  Brace  Jovanovich,  Canada,  1987. 

6 

23 

The  purpose  of  this  text  is  to  make  students  “street  smart”  about  creating,  managing,  and  gaining  profit  from  a 
business  of  their  own.  Students  are  led,  step  by  step,  through  the  creation  of  a business  plan.  Some  chapters  serve 
as  building  blocks  while  others  provide  background,  financial  information,  microcomputers  in  small  business,  exporting 
and  use  of  government  programs.  Additional  aids  include  a running  glossary,  graphics,  student  study  guide  and 
instructor’s  manual  with  test  bank. 

• 

Everard,  Kenneth  E.  and  Bernard  A.  Shilt.  Business  Principles  & Management.  Seventh  edition.  Cincinnati,  OH:  South- 
Western  Publishing  Co.,  1979. 

6 

24 

Each  chapter  in  this  text  is  introduced  with  performance  objectives  and  the  end  of  each  unit  provides  careers  material. 
The  broad  purpose  is  to  present  students  with  a foundation  about  what  business  is,  how  it  operates,  and  how  it  is 
managed.  Sample  topics  include:  the  social,  economic  and  legal  environment  of  business,  types  of  ownership, 
marketing  considerations,  financial  aspects,  communications,  human  resources  and  management  functions. 

• 

Fuhrman,  Peter  H.  Business  in  the  Canadian  Environment.  Third  edition.  Scarborough,  ON:  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc., 
1989. 

3 

25 

The  emphasis  of  this  text  is  on  providing  a thorough  overview  of  how  business  operates,  as  well  as  how  it  interacts  with 
society  and  other  nations.  Each  chapter  begins  with  major  points  and  specific  learning  objectives  and  ends  with  a list  of 
key  terms,  review  and  discussion  questions  as  well  as  case  studies.  The  major  units  are:  foundations  of  business; 
business  and  management;  the  business  functions;  business  and  its  environment;  and  business  in  Canada— the  future. 
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Potential 

Status 

Resource 

Module 

★ 

Jennings,  William  E.  Entrepreneurship:  A Primer  for  Canadians.  Toronto,  ON:  Canadian  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education,  1985.  [This  learning  resource  has  been  approved  for  CALM  20,  Module  3,  Entrepreneurship  — Optional.] 

1-3,  5 

26 

This  publication  has  been  written  for  secondary  school  teachers  and  students  and  for  the  general  public.  It  is  designed 
to  assist  in  the  introduction  to  and  explanation  of  entrepreneurs.  Included  are  a variety  of  Canadian  case  studies,  both 
successes  and  failures;  general  entrepreneurial  characteristics  are  examined  and  there  is  provision  for  self-assessment. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  process  of  developing  a business  plan. 

• 

Kao,  Raymond  W.  Y.  Entrepreneurship  and  Enterprise  Development.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada, 
Limited,  1989. 

6 

27 

This  book  makes  the  interconnection  among  small  business,  enterprise  development  and  entrepreneurship.  A life  cycle 
approach  to  business  ventures,  it  considers  principal  concepts,  strategy,  development— step  by  step,  research  and 
development,  as  well  as  public  policy  and  government  intervention.  There  are  case  studies  for  each  chapter. 

★ 

Kretchman,  M.  Lily,  Lori  Cranson  and  Bill  Jennings.  Entrepreneurship:  Creating  a Venture.  Toronto,  ON:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  1991. 

Textbook 

Student  Workbook 

Teacher’s  Resource  Package 

1-8 

28 

The  basic  premis  of  this  publication  is  that  entrepreneurial  attributes  can  be  acquired  and  improved  in  a school  setting. 
Whether  a venture  is  for  profit  or  not-for-profit,  young  people  are  led  through  a variety  of  business  principles  in  creating, 
planning  and  preparing  to  launch  their  own  ventures;  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  themselves,  set  personal  goals 
and  develop  entrepreneurial  skills.  All  of  the  chapter  activities  and  applications  have  been  designed  to  encourage 
students  to  scan  a wide  range  of  alternatives,  think  creatively  and  critically,  assess  priorities  and  be  creative  in  posing 
solutions  to  problems. 

★ 

Liepner,  Michael,  Herve  De  Jordy  and  Michael  Schultz.  The  Entrepreneurial  Spirit.  Scarborough,  ON:  McGraw-Flill  Ryerson 
Limited,  1991. 

Textbook 

Teacher  Resource  Manual 

1-8 

29 

This  textbook  exposes  students  to  entrepreneurs  and  entrepreneurship.  Many  of  the  case  studies  and  profiles  provide 
insight  into  the  skills,  strengths  and  weaknesses  displayed  by  entrepreneurs,  such  as  perseverance,  goal  setting, 
persistence  and  confidence.  It  also  provides  insight  into  some  of  the  entrepreneurial  opportunities  available  in  Canada 
and  how  to  pursue  them. 
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Potential 

Status 

Resource 

Module 

• 

30 

Lynn,  Gary  S.  From  Concept  to  Market.  New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1989. 

This  book  is  a practical,  step  by  step  guide  through  the  product  innovation  process,  from  new  idea  to  market. 
Awareness  of  the  law  is  addressed  by  “how  to”:  document,  evaluate,  test  and  perform  a patent  search;  complete  a 
market  research;  locate  a potential  licensee;  write  a business  plan;  and  raise  money. 

6 

★ 

31 

McIntyre  Media.  All  That  Glitters. 

A high  school  economics  class  receives  a firsthand  lesson  about  the  problems  of  running  a business  when  their  teacher 
sets  up  a class  project.  It  is  a great  success  until  greed  and  ambition  “at  the  top”  destroy  the  morale  of  the  workers, 
the  quality  of  the  project  and  the  ethical  behaviour  of  its  leaders.  [30-minute  video] 

1-2 

• 

32 

Metropolitan  Edmonton.  Statistics  Canada. 

5 

• 

33 

Ohio  State  University,  Centre  on  Education  and  Training  for  Employment.  Promoting  the  Business. 

7 

• 

34 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  for  Independent  Business:  A Guide  for  Independent  Business. 
Montreal,  PQ:  1979. 

7 

• 

35 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  How  to  Finance  Your  Business:  A Guide  for  Independent  Business.  1983. 

4 

• 

36 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  Your  Money  Matters.  Montreal,  PQ:  1977. 

6 

• 

37 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Series:  Your  Business  Matters.  1975. 

Managing  Time  Good  Management  - Your  Key  to  Survival 

Productivity  and  Profit  Starting  a Business. 

6 

• 

38 

Taller,  Terry.  Business  in  Changing  Times.  Don  Mills,  ON:  Addison-Wesley,  1987. 

3,  6 

★ 

39 

TV  Ontario.  Front  Runners:  The  Kettle  Creek  Canvas  Company.  1986. 

Video  and  Teacher’s  Guide. 
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Potential 

Status 

Resource 

Module 

• 

40 

Young,  Kent  et  al.  The  Business  Simulation:  Participant’s  Guide.  McGraw  Hill  Ryerson.  Toronto.  1985. 

6 

★ 

41 

Zelinski,  Ernie  J.  The  Art  of  Seeing  Double  or  Better  in  Business:  How  All  of  Us  Can  Be  More  Innovative.  VIP  Books 
edition.  Edmonton,  AB:  Vision  International  Publishing,  1990. 

A teacher  reference  providing  strategies  for  encouraging  innovation  and  creativity.  However,  we  recommend  that 
teachers  preview  pp.  14-15,  128-129  prior  to  classroom  use. 

1 
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RESOURCES  CORRELATION 


Ref. 

No. 

Title 

Module 

Learning 

Teaching 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

34 

Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  for  Independent  Business:  A Guide  for  Independent  Business 

• 

/ 

1 

Are  You  Cut  Out  to  Be  An  Entrepreneur:  A Practical  Self-assessment  Guide 

• 

/ 

31 

All  That  Glitters  [video] 

• 

• 

/ 

/ 

41 

Art  of  Seeing  Double  or  Better  in  Business:  How  All  of  Us  Can  Be  More  Innovative,  The  [teacher 
reference] 

• 

/ 

20 

Basic  Marketing  Research 

• 

/ 

25 

Business  in  the  Canadian  Environment 

• 

• 

/ 

38 

Business  in  Changing  Times 

• 

• 

/ 

24 

Business  Principles  & Management 

• 

/ 

40 

Business  Simulation:  Participant’s  Guide,  The 

• 

10 

Canadian  Manager:  Effectiveness  in  Action,  The 

• 

/ 

23 

Canadian  Small  Business:  An  Entrepreneur’s  Plan 

• 

/ 

15 

Co-operative  Entrepreneurship:  A Case  Study  in  Worker  Ownership 

/ 

12 

Do-it-yourself  Marketing  Research 

• 

/ 

29 

Entrepreneurial  Spirit,  The  [text/teacher  resource  manual] 

/ 

/ 

13 

Entrepreneurship 

• 

• 

• 

/ 

16 

Entrepreneurship  for  Canadians:  The  Spirit  of  Adventure  [video/user’s  guide] 

• 

/ 

/ 

28 

Entrepreneurship:  Creating  a Venture  [text/student  workbook/teacher  manual] 

/ 

/ 

27 

Entrepreneurship  and  Enterprise  Development 

• 

/ 

26 

Entrepreneurship:  A Primer  for  Canadians 

• 

• 

• 

• 

/ 

11 

Entrepreneurship:  The  Spirit  of  Adventure  [text/guide] 

/ 

/ 

39 

Front  Runners:  The  Kettle  Creek  Canvas  Company 

/ 

/ 

5 

Financing  a Business  in  Alberta 

• 

/ 

3 

Financing  a Small  Business 

• 

• 

/ 

18 

Financing  a Small  Business:  Working  with  Your  Bank 

• 

/ 

9 

Foundations  of  Marketing 

• 

/ 
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RESOURCE  CORRELATION  (continued) 


Ref. 

No. 

Title 

Module 

Learning 

Teaching 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

30 

From  Concept  to  Market 

• 

/ 

14 

Home  Economics  Curriculum  Activities  Kit 

• 

6 

How  to  Be  an  Even  Better  Manager:  Improve  Performance,  Profits,  and  Productivity 

• 

• 

/ 

35 

How  to  Finance  Your  Business:  A Guide  for  Independent  Business 

• 

/ 

21 

Managing  for  Excellence:  The  Fundamentals  of  Canadian  Business  Management 

• 

/ 

4 

Marketing  for  a Small  Business 

• 

/ 

32 

Metropolitan  Edmonton 

• 

/ 

7 

Paradigms:  Discovering  the  Future  [video] 

• 

/ 

/ 

8 

Power  of  Vision  [video] 

• 

/ 

✓ 

17 

Profit  [magazine] 

• 

33 

Promoting  the  Business 

• 

2 

Rural  Women  as  Business  Entrepreneurs:  Leaders’  Guide  and  Workshop  Manual 

• 

✓ 

19 

Small  Business  Management  and  Entrepreneurship 

• 

22 

Young  Entrepreneurs  [video] 

• 

• 

/ 

/ 

37 

Your  Business  Matters 

• 

/ 

36 

Your  Money  Matters  [kit] 

• 

/ 
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TERMS  AND  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  TO  PROMOTE  “ACTIVE”  LEARNING 


Action  Plan  — A plan  which  indicates  what  needs  to  be  done  next. 
Ideally  it  will  indicate  by  when,  in  what  order,  by  whom  and  what  will 
signal  success.  This  is  usually  the  output  of  a small-group  planning 
session  related  to  some  problem  or  opportunity  and  can  be  used  to 
build  on.  In  essence  the  pupils  have  written  their  own  agenda  for 
future  learning.  Often  it  is  displayed  on  some  flip  chart  paper  and  fed 
back  to  the  whole  group  for  comment. 

Active  Learning  — The  process  of  learning  through  doing  and 
reflecting  on  the  process.  Usually  done  in  task-centred  small  groups. 
The  ‘learning’  is  highlighted  or  reinforced  by  debriefing.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  didactic  teaching  where  pupils  sit  in  rows,  work  alone, 
mainly  listen  and  are  passive  recipients  of  pre-packaged  knowledge 
from  the  expert.  Well-structured,  active  learning  experiences  are 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  more  effective  but  there  is 
disagreement  about  their  efficiency  (e.g.,  ‘That’s  all  very  well,  but  I 
have  a syllabus  to  get  through’).  Active  learning  demands  changes  in 
teacher  role,  class  organization  and  methodology. 

Active  Listening  — An  important  interpersonal  skill  needed  by  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  It  demands  high  levels  of  concentration,  devoting 
attention  to  the  speaker,  avoiding  interrupting,  being  receptive, 
listening  actively  rather  than  just  hearing,  noting  messages  in  the  tone 
of  voice,  choice  of  words  and  non-verbal  behaviour,  checking  your 
understanding  of  what  is  being  said,  asking  for  clarification, 
elaboration  and  specific  examples,  reserving  judgement.  An 
important  counselling  skill,  it  needs  to  be  positively  worked  on  and 
maintained. 

Activity  — The  thing  the  class  does  in  lesson  time.  It  may  range 
from  pair  work  through  small-group  work  to  whole-group  activity.  It 
should  involve  doing  something.  The  activity  might  be  pre-planned  or 
emerge  from  negotiation.  All  groups  might  be  doing  the  same  thing 


or  there  might  be  a variety  of  tasks  being  pursued.  Small-group 
discussion  is  an  activity  - teacher  exposition  is  not.  Activity  can  be 
individual  but  much  of  the  educational  value  emerges  through  talking 
about  it.  Activity  is  when  the  pupils  feel  that  they  are  doing 
something  rather  than  feeling  that  something  is  being  done  to  them. 

Agenda  — A list  of  things  to  be  done  - often  prioritized.  It  is  best 
negotiated  rather  than  imposed  (‘setting’  the  agenda).  The  agenda 
forms  the  basis  for  subsequent  activity.  It  should  be  accepted  by  the 
pupils  as  purposeful  and  worthwhile.  Small  groups  or  individuals  can 
devise  and  negotiate  their  own  agendas,  thus  enabling  a diversity  of 
activity. 

Anxiety  — In  some  cases  pupils  become  anxious  before  or  during  an 
activity  because  it  involves,  perhaps,  self-disclosure,  speaking 
publicly,  or  something  they  do  poorly  or  fear  they  cannot  do.  This 
can  prompt  several  types  of  evasive  response  - truancy,  refusal,  red- 
herrings,  aggression,  sabotage.  In  a positive  climate  where  trust  and 
openness  pervade  these  should  encourage  the  pupil  to  level  with  the 
teacher  or  peers  by  saying  ‘I  feel  anxious  about  this  because  . . .’ 
After  a discussion  the  anxiety  might  be  reduced,  some  compromise 
devised  or  the  pupil  enabled  to  ‘pass’  on  this  occasion.  In  some 
sensitive  interpersonal/self-awareness  activities,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  pupils  can  ‘pass’  without  criticism  or  question. 

The  teacher  can  also  be  susceptible  to  anxiety  in  active  learning:  Will 
it  work?  Will  that  group  resolve  its  conflict/problem?  This  has 
finished  too  quickly,  what  will  I do  next?  This  activity  is  a disaster, 
what  do  I do?  Teacher  anxieties  can  be  reduced  through  sufficient 
pre-planning,  contingency  preparations  and  with  experience. 
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Adults  Other  Than  Teachers  (AOTs)  — In  running  small-group 
work  and  simulations,  the  logistics  sometimes  demand  more  than  just 
the  teacher  in  attendance.  Moreover,  some  activities  demand  some 
kind  of  ‘technical’  expertise;  e.g.,  trade  unionist,  accountant, 
engineer,  town  planner,  consumer  protection  officer.  On  these 
occasions  it  is  helpful  to  have  adults  other  than  teachers  as  a 
resource  in  the  learning  situations  that  the  teacher  has  structured. 
Usually  they  need  to  be  carefully  briefed  as  to  their  role.  Good  AOTs 
are  like  gold.  It  is  useful  to  build  up  a portfolio  of  AOTs.  Sources 
include  the  Head  of  Careers,  the  Careers  Service,  SCIP  coordinators, 
Schools  Industry  Liaison  Officers,  SATRO,  School  Governors, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Trades  Councils,  parents  and  personal 
contacts. 

Atmosphere  — If  you  are  starting  from  scratch,  it  takes  time  to  build 
the  right  atmosphere  for  active  learning  (trust,  openness,  flexibility, 
mutual  respect,  ground  rules).  This  is  made  more  difficult  if  the  ethos 
of  the  institution  is  regimented,  autocratic,  didactic  and  coercive. 
Autonomy,  industry,  purposefulness,  collaboration  and  maturity  are 
elements  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  possible  with  active  learning 
strategies;  however,  they  must  be  worked  at.  Some  teachers  are  not 
temperamentally  suited  to  the  role  demands  of  active  learning.  Some 
schools  operate  in  ways  that  hinder  the  development  of  active 
learning  strategies. 

Brainstorming  — An  extremely  useful  process  for  generating  ideas. 
Groups  of  six  or  eight  pupils  are  briefed;  e.g.,  ‘How  to  make  school 
more  interesting.’  They  then  throw  out  ideas  which  are  recorded  on  a 
flip  chart.  No  justifications,  comments  or  criticisms  are  allowed.  The 
objective  here  is  to  maximize  ideas  without  considering  the  quality 
(yet).  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  build  on  other’s  ideas  and  to 
freewheel  into  quite  wild  areas.  After  five,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
(whatever  is  sufficient)  the  group  can  evaluate,  classify,  rank  and 
select  ideas  to  pursue.  Brainstorming  can  almost  always  be  used 
whenever  an  impasse  is  hit.  The  skill  lies  in  framing  the  brief. 
Experience  suggests  that  it  should  begin  with  ‘In  how  many  ways  can 
we  . . . (verb),’  or  ‘How  to  . . . (verb).’  Teachers  searching  for  ideas 
can  use  the  technique  in  a group  or  even  try  individualized 
brainstorming. 
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Briefing  — This  is  the  preparation  of  a group  for  an  activity.  The 
brief  may  be  verbal  or  written.  It  should  cover:  what  will  happen, 
why  they  are  doing  it,  how  long  they  have,  what  they  need  to  do  now. 
Over-elaborate  briefing  is  self-defeating.  Insufficient  briefing  can 
cause  problems.  Less  than  five  minutes  should  be  a rule  of  thumb 
for  short  activities.  Ensure  that  they  understand  what  they  are  about 
to  do. 

Catalyzing  — Helping  things  happen.  The  odd  casual  question  or 
the  curious  ‘Why  don’t  you  try.  . . .’  Helping  to  get  the  essence  of  a 
problem  (as  an  interested  peer)  or  encouraging  a promising  idea. 
Sometimes  it  involves  being  devil’s  advocate  or  gently  nudging 
someone  to  actually  do  something  rather  than  talking  about  it.  The 
judicious  imposition  or  negotiation  of  tight  deadlines  often  injects 
some  urgency  into  activities. 

Challenge  — Sometimes  active  learning  spills  over  the  present  a 
challenge  to  the  status  quo  in  other  contexts  through  pupils 
transferring  their  learning  and  practices:  ‘Why  can’t  we  work  on  this 
in  groups?’,  ‘Why  can’t  we  do  it  this  way?’. 

Communication  — Communication  within  a group  or  difficulties 
faced  by  a group,  can  be  noted  and  discussed  if  a group  observer 
maps  the  communication  with  the  group  for  a short  time  at  intervals 
through  the  discussion.  This  highlights  the  dominant  contributor,  and 
the  pecking  order  of  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Possible  method  - give  each  member  of  the  group  a sign  or  symbol 
in  your  notes,  e.g., 

Mary  = 1 Mohammed  = 3 Sheila  = 5 A = 1 

Fred  = 2 Darren  = 4 Chris  = 6 


Fred  talks  to  Darren  2 -►  4 

Darren  replies  to  Fred  <- 

Mary  interrupts  with  a comment  to  the  group  1 A 

Chris  responds  to  Mary  6 ->1 

Mary  replies  to  Chris  <- 

Mary  comments  to  Sheila  1 -►  5 

Sheila  makes  no  reply  but  Darren  jumps  in  4 — > 1 
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tttt 

t 


Mary 
Fred 

Mohammed 
Darren  = ff 

Sheila  = - 

Chris  = t 

Mary  is  dominant;  Mohammed  and  Sheila  take  no  part;  Darren  joins  in 

with  Chris  and  Fred. 

This  information  helps  the  teacher  to  identify  pupils  who  may  have 
difficulties  related  to  communication,  self-confidence,  independence. 

Compromise  — The  teacher  can  expect  to  compromise  not  only 
through  negotiation  with  pupils,  but  also  because  of  organizational 
constraints;  e.g.,  pupils  must  be  confined  to  the  classroom  for  the 
duration  of  the  lesson.  There  will  be  some  areas  where  there  is  no 
compromise  (see  Ground  Rules). 

Confidentiality  — In  some  activities  sensitive,  personal  issues  might 
arise  which  pupils  would  want  to  be  treated  with  confidence.  They 
must  be  aware  that  you  will  respect  this  and  they  must  trust  you. 

Conflict  — There  may  arise  some  conflict  within  a group  during  an 
activity  since  the  task  often  completely  absorbs  them.  Resolution  of 
the  conflict  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  left  to  the  group  - it  is  their 
problem.  Swearing  and  fighting  should  come  under  the  Ground 
Rules.  Resolving  conflict  is  a skill  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop. 

Content  — The  content  of  active  learning  experiences  - particularly 
when  they  are  skill  focussed  - is  relatively  unimportant.  The  content 
can  be  almost  anything  in  a social  skill  development  program  - there 
is  infinite  choice.  The  guiding  considerations  should  be  that  it 
interests  the  pupils  and  they  can  relate  to  it.  Flowever,  where  the 
active  learning  is  part  of  an  examination  course  with  prescribed 
content  there  is  far  less  room  for  manoeuvre. 
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Contract  (verb)  — The  process  of  agreeing  to  do  one  thing  in  return 
for  another. 

Contract  (noun)  — The  agreement  between  two  parties  emerging 
from  a negotiation  process.  Only  binding  morally  in  this  context. 

Control  —Teacher  control  in  active  learning  needs  to  be  must  less 
overt,  much  less  formal  and  much  less  coercive  than  in  conventional 
chalk-and-talk  situations.  Indeed  the  emphasis  shifts  to  self-  and 
peer-control  guided  by  ground  rules  and  group  norms.  The  question 
of  control  is  one  of  logistics  rather  than  ‘discipline’  (see  Management 
of  Learning). 

Debriefing  — This  process  follows  an  activity  and  is  intended  to  draw 
out  or  reinforce  the  learning.  It  can  be  done  within  small  groups 
prompted  by  a few  key  questions,  it  can  be  done  in  small  groups  and 
then  centrally  for  the  whole  class.  It  can  be  aided  by  having  ‘process 
observers’  who  report  back.  It  can  be  verbal  or  visual,  it  need  not  be 
‘serious’,  it  can  be  individual.  Careful  planning  and  structuring  by  the 
teacher  can  enable  key  questions  to  be  addressed  concerning  the 
process,  the  learning  and  the  pupils’  concerns.  It  should  not  be  left 
out.  It  should  not  be  rushed  through.  It  is  important  to  allow 
sufficient  time  to  reflect  on  what  has  happened,  what  pupils  learned 
and  what  people  want  to  say.  When  debriefing  a simulation  it  is 
necessary  to  immediately  give  everyone  the  opportunity  to  unload 
their  emotional  baggage  from  the  recent  activity  by  encouraging  them 
to  say  how  they  feel  at  the  moment.  They  usually  want  to  contribute 
anecdotes  too.  This  helps  them  to  come  out  of  the  former  role  and 
re-enter  reality. 

Suggestions  for  a debriefing  session: 

1.  Change  the  room/the  furniture  at  the  end  of  the  activity;  e.g.,  after 
a production  simulation  based  round  tables,  bring  the  group  in  to 
a big  informal  circle.  This  immediately  alters  the  atmosphere  and 
indicates  a new  phase  in  the  exercise. 
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2.  If  the  group  is  too  large  for  debriefing  as  a whole,  smaller  groups 
will  allow  everyone  an  opportunity  to  share  their  feelings.  A 
group  facilitator  should  be  selected  for  each  small  group. 

3.  Include  time  for  debriefing  when  you  plan  the  activity  (up  to  one- 
third  of  the  time  available). 

4.  Refer  to  role  titles  rather  than  personal  names  in  discussion. 

5.  Ask  open-ended  questions;  e.g., 

How  did  you  feel  as  manager/supervisor/ . . . 

- What  happened  to  make  you  feel  like  that? 

- Why  do  you  think  you  felt  that  way? 

- Who  influenced  what  happened  next? 

- What  if?  . . . 

6.  Beware  of  being  drawn  into  arguments  about  instructions  or 
performances,  as  this  session  is  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  the  exercise  and  the  ‘real  world.’  It  is  not  concerned 
with  evaluation  of  content,  but  with  bringing  pupils  out  of  role 
through  discussion  of  process. 

7.  Ask  observers  for  their  observations. 

8.  Analyze  the  behaviour  observed  and  its  causes: 

- Why  did  it  happen  that  way? 

How  did  it  start/finish? 

9.  Conclude  generally  with  a summary  of  the  activity,  the 
skills/knowledge  involved,  the  process  observed. 

10.  Any  other  adults  involved  should  be  included  in  the  debriefing. 

Didactic  — A style  of  teaching  which  is  instructional.  The  teacher  is 
expert  and  expounds  to  a passive  class.  Very  biased  to  the 
transmission  of  factual  information.  Often  described  as  ‘chalk  and 
talk.’  Not  compatible  with  active  learning. 
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Disclosure  — Act  of  giving  a piece  of  personal  information  to 
someone  else.  Helps  in  building  trust.  Encourages  openness  about 
feelings.  Can  be  structured  into  activities  but  must  be  handled 
sensitively,  with  absolute  discretion  and  should  only  be  encouraged  in 
an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  confidentiality. 

Discussion  — Very  important  in  active  learning.  It  can  be 
spontaneous  and  associated  with  the  task  or  structured  as  the  task 
itself  or  to  follow  a task.  It  can  be  in  twos,  threes,  small  groups  or 
whole  class.  The  essence  of  active  learning  is  that  pupils  do  things 
and  talk  about  what  they  have  done  or  are  doing.  The  teacher  should 
ideally  say  the  least  in  discussion.  Try  to  involve  everyone,  do  not  let 
one  person  dominate,  be  flexible  while  trying  to  cover  the  key  areas. 

Effectiveness  — Active  learning  is  very  effective  for  giving  pupils 
understanding  and  insight  as  well  as  knowledge.  Skills,  of  course, 
can  only  be  developed  and  perfected  through  practice  - learning 
through  doing,  active  learning  par  excellence.  The  relating  of  actual 
experiences,  particularly  in  small  groups,  is  very  effective  at  modifying 
attitudes.  Finally,  making  pupils  more  responsible  for  their  own 
actions,  giving  them  more  choice,  enabling  them  to  work  together  and 
devising  task-oriented  activities  are  much  more  likely  to  motivate 
them  positively. 

Efficiency  — It  is  sometimes  argued  that,  although  active  learning 
does  all  of  the  things  described  under  Effectiveness,  it  takes  a lot  of 
preparation  and  energy,  and  group  work  is  time  consuming.  A 
teacher  with  a syllabus  to  ‘cover’  has  to  weigh  up  the  fear  that  not  all 
of  it  could  be  covered  if  active  learning  were  employed,  with  the 
realization  that  better  quality  learning  is  achieved  when  active 
methods  are  used.  What  should  be  the  balance  of  quality  and 
quantity? 

Empathizing  — A useful  interpersonal  skill  to  understand  how  the 
other  person  is  feeling.  Can  be  developed  through  switching  role  play 
activities,  disclosure  and  active  listening. 
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Ending  a Session  — It  is  useful  to  remind  pupils  what  they  did 
today,  why  they  did  it  and  what  people  learned.  If  the  group  is  ‘high’ 
after  a simulation  then  they  need  to  be  brought  back  down  (e.g., 
spend  one  minute  with  your  eyes  closed  imagining  a peaceful  scene) 
since  they  may  carry  the  high  spirits  into  the  next  session  where  they 
could  be  inappropriate. 

Excitement  — It  is  common  for  pupils  to  get  excited  when  involved  in 
a task  - particularly  if  in  competition  with  others.  Active  learning  and 
especially  simulations  have  an  emotional  dimension  to  them.  This 
can  lead  to  lots  of  noise  and  laughter  which  can  be  misinterpreted  by 
other  members  of  staff  as  your  class  running  riot  again.  If  you  can, 
invite  them  in  - not  to  observe  but  to  participate. 

Expectations  — It  is  useful  at  the  beginning  of  a course  or  module 
or  session  to  enable  pupils  to  express  their  expectations  (and 
objectives)  of  what  is  to  follow.  These  can  be  recorded  and  looked  at 
again  at  the  end. 

Experiential  — A situation  in  which  the  pupil  ‘feels’  something  or 
gains  genuine  insight  due  to  the  experience  can  be  described  as 
experiential  learning.  This  can  be  via  role  play  or  simulation  or  small- 
group  discussion  or  the  real  thing  (helping  in  a nursery,  running  a 
tuck-shop).  The  pupil  is  not  just  being  told  about  it.  Most  learning 
outside  of  school  is  experiential. 

Experimentation  — A key  activity  for  the  teacher  is  experimentation 
concerning  grouping,  type  of  task,  method  of  debriefing,  own  role, 
pupils  discretion,  seating,  etc.  Pupils  can  be  a good  source  of 
suggestions  - if  they  are  asked.  Obviously  there  is  some  risk  and 
there  will  be  failures  but  personal  development  means  venturing  into 
the  unknown. 

Expertise  — The  kinds  of  expertise  or  skill  needed  to  implement 
active  learning  strategies  include  the  abilities  to:  devise,  design  and 
structure  activities,  monitor  and  facilitate  the  process  of  group 
dynamics,  empathize,  counsel  and  actively  listen,  flexibly  and 
creatively  to  respond  and  negotiate,  to  plan  and  execute  debriefing. 
All  of  these  can  be  wrapped  around  some  kind  of  technical  or  subject 
expertise. 
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Expressing  Feelings  — Important  for  pupils  and  teachers  - in 
developing  trust,  developing  empathy,  developing  self-awareness, 
negotiating  contracts  (see  Levelling). 

Facilitator  — The  person  responsible  for  the  group  working  together. 
The  role  of  the  facilitator  is  to  enable  the  group  to  make  progress. 
Techniques  to  make  this  possible  are  part  of  the  experience  of  a 
good  facilitator.  The  art  of  using  an  ‘ice-breaker’  to  help  a new  group 
to  get  to  know  each  other,  or  recognizing  a ‘red  herring’  which  might 
deflect  the  energies  of  the  groups  from  the  real  task,  knowing  when 
to  summarize  the  progress  so  far  in  order  to  focus  the  group  on  the 
way  forward  - these  are  ‘facilitating’  strategies.  It  is  important  that  a 
facilitator  is  constantly  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  group,  and  responds 
whenever  and  wherever  appropriate,  without  becoming  dominant  or 
dictatorial. 

Failure  — An  active  learning  session  is  the  result  of  a subtle 
interaction  between  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  the  activity  and  the 
process.  A failure  of  an  active  learning  activity  is  much  more  visible 
than  with  conventional  teaching.  This  is  a strength  since  it  is 
noticeable  and  can  therefore  be  discussed  and  remedied.  Failure 
often  occurs  if  you  try  to  do  too  much  too  soon,  or  if  not  enough 
flexibility  is  shown  in  responding  to  the  unfolding  of  the  process.  The 
teacher  should  be  aware  of  the  creative  opportunities  which  occur 
when  things  do  not  run  according  to  plan. 

Flip  Chart  — For  many  reasons,  preferable  to  blackboards  and 
overhead  projectors  for  pupils’  written  output.  They  are  however 
expensive  and  alternatives  can  be  lining  paper,  sugar  paper  or  spare 
rolls  of  old  wallpaper.  When  flip  chart  output  is  available  it  should  be 
mounted  on  the  wall  for  everyone  to  see  and  for  the  group  to  refer  to. 

Games  — An  organized  procedure  with  rules  and  a purpose.  Often 
competitive.  Often  team-based.  Sometimes  with  time  limits.  Some 
educational  objectives  can  be  achieved  through  teacher-devised 
games.  Some  existing  games  can  be  adapted  for  educational 
purposes.  Educational  games  are  one  means  of  active  learning. 
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Ground  Rules  — Explicit,  negotiated  and  accepted  code  of 
behaviour  for  the  teacher  and  class  concerning  how  they  will  behave 
in  contact  time.  Ideally  upheld  through  peer-group  pressure.  Content 
is  negotiated  but  might  cover  swearing,  fighting,  safety,  attendance, 
effort,  respect  for  others,  etc. 

Group  Dynamics  — The  social  processes  that  groups  go  through 
over  time  in  different  circumstances.  It  is  very  important  to  have  an 
understanding  of  how  people  function  in  small-group  contexts  and 
how  different  situations  can  be  identified/anticipated  and 
exploited/averted. 

Grouping  — There  is  a special  skill  in  choosing  or  negotiating  how 
many  small  groups  there  will  be  and  the  composition  of  each  group. 
Influenced  by  factors  such  as  what  to  do  with  over-dominant  pupils, 
very  quiet  pupils,  difficult  combinations,  spread  of  talent,  etc. 

Hidden  Agenda  — The  teacher  and/or  the  pupils  may  have  some 
covert  intentions  in  addition  to  the  formal  agenda.  These  may  be 
conscious  or  unconscious,  good  or  evil.  The  hidden  agenda  may 
surface  to  obscure  the  formal  one. 

Ice-Breaker  — An  activity  with  the  main  aim  of  breaking  the  ice  - 
especially  with  a new  group  - characterized  by  a lot  of  mixing  and 
laughter.  Sometimes  called  a ‘warm  up’,  it  can  also  be  used  to  revive 
a sluggish  class. 

Idea  Ownership  — The  proprietary  pride  felt  by  a pupil  or  group  for 
an  idea  which  they  thought  of.  Encourages  psychological 
commitment  by  the  individual  or  group.  The  imposition  of  ideas  from 
outside  may  prompt  the  ‘not-invented-here’  response.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  structure  idea  generating  sessions  into  activities.  (See 
Brainstorming) 

Interpersonal  Skills  — Active  learning  demands  the  employment  of 
interpersonal  skills  and,  indeed,  activities  can  be  exclusively  aimed  at 
their  development.  Some  interpersonal  ’skills’  which  are  important  in 
active  learning  are:  empathizing,  assertiveness,  active  listening,  self- 
confidence,  self-awareness,  building  trust,  leadership,  negotiation  and 
non-verbal  communication. 
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Laughter  — This  is  much  more  common  and  genuine  in  active 
learning  situations.  It  signals  enjoyment,  group  cohesion  or  relief.  It 
tends  to  add  to  the  noise  level. 

Learning  Opportunities  — Natural  intervention  points  where  the 
teacher  can  reinforce,  elaborate  or  explore  with  an  individual,  a small 
group  or  the  whole  class,  some  aspect  arising  from  the  task  in  hand. 
Has  spontaneity  and  relevance,  lacks  artificiality.  It  may  not  need  the 
teacher.  An  active  learning  approach  is  to  carefully  structure  a series 
of  activities/experiences  during  which  many  learning  opportunities  will 
occur  - some  of  them  broadly  predictable,  others  not.  Teachers 
need  to  be  flexible  and  opportunistic.  The  best  of  primary  school 
practice  is  a good  example  of  this. 

Levelling  — Telling  the  truth  in  a non-aggressive  manner.  It  is  part 
of  being  assertive,  involves  self-discipline  and  helps  build  trust.  Often 
involves  sharing  pleasant  and  unpleasant  feelings. 

Management  of  Learning  — The  teacher’s  role  in  active  learning 
contexts  is  the  manager  of  learning:  structuring  circumstances 
(resources,  people,  situations,  time)  so  that  valuable  learning  is  likely 
to  occur.  It  involves  planning,  organizing,  motivating  and  controlling. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  leads  from  the  front. 
On  the  contrary,  successful  active  learning  strategies  make  the 
teacher  seem  unnecessary. 

Motivation  — Pupils  cannot  be  coerced  into  active  learning.  It  relies 
to  a great  extent  on  their  wanting  to  do  it.  Reasons  why  they  actually 
do  participate  include:  idea  ownership,  choice,  responsibility,  wanting 
to  belong,  group  loyalty,  interest  and  because  ‘it’s  different  from 
normal  lessons’.  This  underlines  the  importance  of  building  on  their 
interests,  enabling  them  to  negotiate  what  they  do  and  how,  small- 
group  working  and  making  them  responsible  for  their  actions. 
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Negotiation  — Reaching  mutually  acceptable  agreement  on  matters 
like  what  to  do  next,  how  to  do  it,  how  long  is  available,  what  would 
be  a successful  outcome,  who  to  do  it  with.  Negotiation  occurs 
between  teachers  and  pupils  and  among  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is 
improved  with  practice.  The  teacher  no  longer  says  ‘I  now  want  you 
to  . . but  asks  ‘How  do  you  feel  about  . . ?’  or  ‘What  do  you  think 
you  might  . . . .?’. 

Noise  — Active  learning  usually  generates  more  noise  than 
conventional  teaching.  It  is  predominantly  positive,  purposeful  noise. 
It  can  be  misunderstood  by  the  uninitiated.  Some  teachers  use  noise 
(not  silence)  as  a measure  of  success. 

Non-Verbal  Communication  — Unspoken  messages  or  clues 
picked  up  from  eye  contact,  posture,  distance,  seating,  touching, 
clustering,  etc.  It  indicates  rifts,  isolates,  cliques,  cohesiveness, 
warmth,  excitement,  boredom,  anxiety,  openness,  etc.  Try  analyzing 
a videotape  of  a group  activity  with  the  sound  turned  down. 

Observer  — Person  who  volunteers  to  observe  a group  absorbed  in 
a task  and  then  report  back  on  the  process  the  group  went  through. 
Usually  aided  by  a written  brief  or  checklist,  this  is  particularly  useful 
in  debriefing  simulations.  (See  PROCESS  OBSERVERS) 

Openness  — A readiness  to  be  honest  about  feelings,  intentions  and 
capabilities.  An  important  element  of  trust. 

Outcomes  — The  results  of  an  active  learning  experience.  They 
may  bear  more  or  less  correspondence  with  the  objectives  (teacher’s 
or  pupils)  of  the  activity.  For  example  a simulation  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  division  of  labour  may  actually  result  in  the 
groups  ignoring  the  ‘rules’  in  the  interest  group  cohesiveness  and 
intrinsic  interest  of  a rounded  task.  The  outcomes  would  therefore  be 
quite  different  from  the  intentions,  but  no  less  valuable.  This 
demands  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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Participative  — A process  in  which  pupils  participate.  The  range  of 
participative  processes  has  at  one  extreme  the  unexceptional 
question  and  answer/suggestion  routine,  where  the  pupils  could  be 
sitting  in  rows  of  desks,  and  at  the  other  extreme,  the  whole  affair  can 
be  under  the  complete  control  of  the  pupils.  Participative  is  not, 
therefore,  a very  precise  word. 

Passive  — A state  where  pupils  have  things  done  to  them  such  as 
lectures,  dictation,  copying  from  the  board,  exposition.  It  is  easier  to 
have  a quiet,  orderly  class  with  pupils  in  the  passive  mode. 

Positive  Feedback  — Feedback  which,  wherever  possible  and 
justified,  attempts  to  give  praise  where  it  is  due  and,  when  criticism  is 
called  for,  strives  to  be  constructively  critical.  An  interpersonal  skill,  it 
encourages  openness,  trust  and  self-awareness. 

Preparation  — Because  the  teacher  is  not  in  complete  control  of 
how  a session  will  unfold,  it  might  seem  that  preparation  is  not  really 
necessary  - the  teacher  simply  turns  up  and  plays  it  by  ear.  The  kind 
of  teacher  who  can  do  this  is  extremely  rare.  In  fact,  active  learning 
sessions  demand  a lot  of  preparation:  some  of  it  emerging  from  the 
previous  session,  some  as  standby,  some  as  option.  Group 
processes  need  to  be  thought  through  and  flexible  timings  attached. 
There  needs  to  be  a beginning,  a middle  and  an  end.  It  is  the  prior 
preparation  that  makes  the  teacher  seem  unnecessary  during  the 
session. 

Process  — The  activity  as  it  occurs,  stripped  of  any  content,  is  the 
process.  For  some  teachers  this  is  as,  if  not  more,  important  than 
the  content,  since  it  is  through  the  process  that  the  social  skills  are 
developed.  Providers  of  active  learning  experiences  are  said  to  need 
‘process  skills’  (see  EXPERTISE).  These  come  with  time,  training, 
reflection  and  practice. 
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Process  Observers  — The  activities  within  a group  are  the  result  of 
interaction  between  individuals  and  may  be  noted  for  future 
discussion  by  a group  observer  who  will  focus  on  that  interaction  and 
its  consequences.  In  observing  the  group  processes,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  identify  the  methods  used  by  a group  to  achieve  its  goals. 
Feedback  from  process  observation  allows  a group  to  examine  the 
way  it  is  working,  and  to  explore  ways  of  improving  the  strategies 
used  to  achieve  its  goals. 

Suggested  brief  for  a process  observer  might  be: 

How  did  the  group  begin  the  task? 

- Was  a leader  appointed?  If  so,  by  whom? 

- Was  a method  of  appointment  used?  If  not,  did  a leader  emerge? 
How  were  decisions  reached?  (If  any  - if  not,  why  not?) 

- Was  there  negotiation?  confrontation?  Cooperation? 
Consensus?  Majority  rule? 

- Who  spoke  most?  Least? 

- Was  anyone  ignored?  Omitted? 

N.B.  - Always  negotiate  your  presence  with  the  group  to  be 
observed. 

- Always  ask  the  group  if  they  want  feedback  from  you  and 
only  give  it  when  it  is  wanted. 

- Feedback  must  be  factual  with  quotes  of  what  was  said  and 
who  said  it  to  support  the  facts.  It  should  not  be  judgmental. 

Process  Observer  Checklist 

- Group  size? 

Leader? 

- Start  - how  did  the  group  begin  the  exercise? 

Decisions?  If  not,  why  not? 

Negotiation?  With  whom?  What  for? 

- Confrontation?  With  whom?  What  for? 

- Cooperation?  With  whom?  For  what? 

- Consensus?  With  whom?  For  what? 
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Questioning  — Active  learning  is  helped  with  open  rather  than 
closed  questions,  seeking  views,  feelings  and  preferences. 
Questions  which  confirm  the  role  relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupil  as  collaborators  rather  than  expert  and  ignorant.  Questions 
which  are  genuinely  meant  and  not  set  to  catch  people  out. 
Questions  which  share  the  teacher’s  problems.  Questions  which 
demonstrate  mutual  trust. 

Reflecting  — The  process  of  looking  back  over  the  recently 
experienced  activity  or  part  of  an  activity  to  draw  out/reinforce  the 
learning.  It  can  be  solitary  or  in  a group,  structured  or  unstructured, 
immediate  or  eventual.  It  is  often  a mixture  of  these. 

In  active  listening,  reflecting  refers  to  the  habit  of  summarizing  what 
you  hear  and  feeding  it  back  to  the  speaker  in  a relatively  non- 
directive way  to  check  your  understanding  and  to  encourage 
elaboration  or  progress. 

In  non-verbal  communication,  reflecting,  involves  taking  similar 
postures,  stances  and  gestures  as  the  other  person. 

Role  Play  — A situation  (sometimes  briefed,  sometimes  loose, 
sometimes  issue-focused,  sometimes  open)  which  enables  pupils  to 
develop  empathy,  negotiating  skills,  active  learning  and  self- 
confidence.  (N.B.  Pupils  should  not  be  asked  to  play  a role  which 
resembles  their  real-life  circumstances;  e.g.,  orphan,  abused  by 
parents.) 

Restraint  — A virtue  among  teachers  who  resist  the  temptation  to 
interfere  with  groups,  particularly  if  they  have  a problem,  unless  there 
is  no  alternative.  A question  of  risk,  anxiety,  experience  and 
judgement. 

Seating  — It  is  unlikely  that  rows  of  desks  are  appropriate  for  active 
learning.  Alternatives  include  a circle  or  circles,  a horseshoe,  pairs 
facing  each  other,  workstations.  Sometimes  a task  is  desirable  inside 
a circle.  Ideally  a room  will  have  sufficient  space  to  allow  flexible 
seating  arrangements. 


Self-Disclosure  — See  Openness  and  Trust. 

Sensitivity  — Sensitivity  to  individuals  and  groups  through  process 
observation,  active  listening  and  empathizing  is  much  more  necessary 
with  active  learning  than  in  conventional  teaching. 

Simulation  — A structured  learning  experience  which  attempts  to 
emulate  a real  situation  by  the  designing  in  of  key  features,  processes 
and  operating  procedures.  Can  vary  in  length,  complexity,  numbers 
catered  for,  and  flexibility.  Examples  include  the  Lego  Game, 
Learning  About  Trades  Unions,  the  Bradford  Game,  Supanotes 
(computerized).  The  participants’  achievements  in  a simulation  are 
influenced  by  predetermined  key  criteria.  Some  degree  of  role  play  is 
generally  necessary.  Emphasis  may  be  towards  process  or  towards 
content. 

Structuring  — All  those  design  and  processing  decisions  made  (by 
teacher  and/or  pupils)  about  a learning  experience  - timing,  grouping, 
resourcing,  rooming,  the  tasks.  The  design  and  management  of 
learning. 

Student-Centred  — An  approach  to  learning  which  makes  the  pupil 
the  focai  point.  The  pupil  makes  many  more  decisions  about  what 
and  how  to  learn,  takes  responsibility  and  ownership  of  them,  has  a 
different  role  relationship  with  the  teacher,  can  work  in  small  groups, 
enjoys  active  learning  approaches. 

Teaching  — Structuring  circumstances  so  that  valuable  learning  can 
occur.  A lot  of  this  might  be  done  in  preparation  so  that  in  contact 
time  the  teacher  may  seem  irrelevant. 

Teaching  Style  — In  active  learning  the  teacher’s  role  is  not  one  of 
autocratic  expert,  rather  it  is  guide,  facilitator,  mentor,  catalyst,  friend, 
collaborator.  This  demands  a style  which  is  democratic,  highly 
participative,  friendly,  open  and  relaxed. 

Trust  — See  Anxiety,  Confidentiality,  Disclosure,  Empathizing, 
Expressing  Feelings,  Levelling,  Openness,  Positive  Feedback. 


Appendix  A 


There  the  brainstormed  list  ends.  The  purpose  of  the  listing  was  to 
characterize  a general  approach  to  active  learning.  The  shape  and 
feel  of  the  following  activities  should  now  be  clearer  to  those  who 
come  relatively  new  to  active  learning. 
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